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SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION. 


N an oc- 
casion 
like this, 
when 
we com- 
m e mo- 
rate the 
founding 
of the 
U niver- 

sity, there 

cannot but arise questions as to the 
efficiency of educational forces to mod- 
ify the individual man and to trans- 
form human society. This inquiry ap- 
pears now especially urgent, in view of 
the fact that the assumption of the 
unchangeableness of human nature and 
the motives of human conduct is often 
used as a cor-elusive argument against 
proposed social changes. This assump- 
tion is urged in opposition to the plan of 
radical reformers, as if it answered com- 
pletely their claims and closed forever 
the controversy. We meet, for example, 
the projects of the socialists, or of the 
collectiveists of whatever sort, with the 

Chis address was delivered at the University of Cal- 
itornia as a part of the exercises of Charter Day, March 
22, 1890. 


confident assertion that such projects 
cannot be realized, because they presume 
human beings different from the men 
and women of existing society ; the va- 
lidity of the argument clearly depending 
on the truthof the unproved proposition, 
that effective human nature, or the de- 
terminative proclivity of man, remains 
the same under all the varying social 
forces which mark the vicissitudes of 
progress from savageism to civilization. 

It may not, perhaps, be denied that all 
the faculties of a man in any given stage 
of civilization are potentially present in 
any other member of the same race ina 
lower stage ; yet it does not follow from 
this potential similarity that the impuls- 
es which determine actual conduct are 
the same in both cases. Even if we 
accept as a fact, that all the qualities of 
the philanthropist existed potentially in 
his savage ancestor, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that one was most power- 
fully impelled to the cruel mutilations 
which attended primitive warfare, while 
the other finds himself moved by an 
equal force to minister to those who 
suffer. Education, defined as the aggre- 
gate of the influences which make for 
enlightenment, may not produce an en- 
tirely new race of beings, but it may 
transform the members of the existing 
race, by developing certain faculties and 
starving others, to the extent of produ- 
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cing an entirely new bias, and making 
inevitable a new line of practical action. 
In this regard the development of spir- 
itual faculties corresponds with the evo- 
lution of physical organs. In the case 
of a savage acertain line of action is 
natural, and it is determined by the state 
of his intellectual and moral develop- 
ment ; in other words, by the dominance 
of faculties whose normal practical ex- 
pression is the line of action manifest. 
In the case of the civilized man a certain 
other line of action is natural, and is de- 
termined by the dominance of other fac- 
ulties whose normal practical expression 
is widely different from the conduct 
of the savage. 

If there had been presented to the 
minds of our primitive ancestors the 
plan of a society like that in which we 
now live, they would have replied, as we 
now reply to the socialists, that it could 
not be realized, because it presumed 
human beings different from the men 
and women of the society then existing. 
If there had been presented to the mind 
of the medizeval feudal lord or vassal a 
scheme of social order like that of the 
United States in the first half of this 
century, resting on individualism and 
personal independence, and rejecting 
the mutual obligations of protection and 
subordination of the feudal age, it would 
have been condemned as an unqualified 
utopia, because human beings as known 
at that time did not possess the qualities 
requisite for its realization. But from 
age to age, society, in spite of adverse 
prophecy, has brought forth from within 
itself such men and women as to make 
possible a new and higher phase of social 
existence. And more than this, from 
age to age each step in the onward 
movement has been attended by the 
acceptance of new principles and new 
methods fordetermining social relations, 
resulting practically in new forms of 
society. 

Take, as a single illustration, the de- 
termination: of the relation between 
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master and workman. In the earlier 
phases of civilization this relation was 
fixed by the decision of the superior 
and the acquiescence of the subordinate. 
Under the complete superiority of the 
master, the workman was a slave, and 
was immediately dependent on his supe- 
rior, not only for his food and clothing, 
but also for the privilege of life. Later, 
the master’s power to punish capitally 
fell away to the state; and thus in the 
course of time, one by one his acknowl- 
edged prerogatives were cut off, until in 
the beginning of this century, in enlight- 
ened society, the workman stood as a 
free man in relation to his employer. 
But the relation between them still con- 
tinued to be personal, and the workman 
relied somewhat on his master’s good 
will and sense of duty, while the em- 
ployer still acknowledged certain moral 
obligations towards his employés. He 
still considered that his position involved 
something more than the pecuniary ob- 
ligations of a specific contract. Then 
followed the great industrial revolution 
of our time, introducing the transition 
from personal to corporate industry. 
The confidential personal relation be- 
tween employer and employés passed 
away ; the two parties became organized 
and arrayed in hostile ranks, and settled 
upon a free-handed conflict as a means 
of determining their mutual relations. 
This method of determining certain 
vital social relations represents the wid- 
est possible departure from, medizeval 
practice, and stands'as the latest achieve- 
ment which has been made in this direc- 
tion by enlightened nations. But it 
cannot be regarded as necessarily the 
ultimate method of determining private 
relations, any more than the holding of 
vast armies, as in modern Europe is the 
ultimate method of maintaining inter- 
Within the field of 
industry, however, the application of the 
principle of conflict is practically uni- 
versal ; and in politics, the progress from 
absolutism to democracy is an advance 
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towards a condition in which political 
determinations are reached by a similar 
resort to conflict. 

If, now, we compare a society in which 
conclusions are reached through conflict, 
with one in which all social relations 
were determined by the independent 
decision of a permanent superior, we 
shall find that a new social form has 
appeared in the world. Under the new 
order, persons seeking what they feel 
to be their due, refuse to trust their af- 
fairs in the hands of a superior. They 
decline to accept the superior’s sense of 
duty as a sufficient guarantee. On the 
contrary, they hold that the history of 
trusts betrayed, of class oppressed by 
class, warrants the conclusion that the 
unaided sense of duty, as it has hitherto 
appeared in men, has been inadequate 
to determine and preserve among them 
their proper relations. Laborers do not 
believe that their employers will accord 
to them their deserts, unless some other 
force than the sense of duty is made to 
operate on the minds of the employers. 
The members of a body politic, by cen- 
turies of painful experience, have come 
to the conclusion that a political supe- 
rior, independent of those in subjection 
to it, needs some other guiding force 
than duty to keep its action consistently 
advantageous to the subjects. This 
lack of confidence into which enlight- 
ened society has drifted, does not imply 
a rejection of the ethical sentiment as a 
force in character ; but it indicates that 
in an earlier form of society the ethical 
sentiment was relied upon to determine 
certain relations between persons, which 
it is now entirely inadequate to deter- 
mine, and that consequently resort has 
been had to another method. Thus, 
while generations have been looking 
forward to an age of universal peace, 
modern society in its actual growth has 
been marked bya moreand more exten- 
sive application of the principle of war. 

But of this latest form of society, pre- 
ceding ages had no clear conception. 
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The men of those earlier times looked 
towards the age in which we stand as we 
look towards the future. Our social or- 
ganization may, perhaps, have appeared 
in distant vision to some ancient utopian 
dreamer, but it did not stand in the mind 
of a nation as the clearly conscious end 
of public striving. Nor has any age been 
able to foresee the character of the soci 
ety which was to mark the following age, 
and to produce which its labor has been 
spent. Thesupreme educational efforts 
of each age are directed to the produc- 
tion of such qualities, both in the indi- 
vidual man and in the social organism, 
as to issue later in a form of society 
which no one has clearly foreseen. 

It is possible to know something of 
the immediate results of certain intel- 
lectual forces and lines of teaching ; we 
know some of the more marked charac- 
teristics of a race; we may have exten- 
sive knowiedge of the soil and climate of 
different lands ; but so complex is the 
problem produced by the union of these 
factors, so incalculable are the possibili- 
ties of their different combinations, that 
it is as yet beyond the power of human 
knowledge to predict the nature of the 
society that is to be. Herein all social 
sciences show how imperfect is their 
development : they are able to predict 
only general tendencies, but not definite 
quality ; and in the baffling complexity 
of their data is manifest the reason of 
their imperfection. However much we 
may know of past social experience, and 
however keen may be our scieniific vis- 
ion, we are not in a position to make any 
positive affirmation whatsoever concern- 
ing the form and quality of future soci- 
ety. What lies beyond the present is a 
field forthe creation ofideals. Inthis field 
has ranged the constructive imagination 
of utopists of allages. Plato, Campanel- 
la, More, and Bellamy have given expres- 
sion to their ideals and thus made them 
remembered. But they are peculiar and 
different from the rest of the world only 
in that they have elaborately described 
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their ideals of society. Every man of 
active intelligence carries in his mind a 
more or less complete utopia. It may 
be a scheme of socialism, or a scheme 
of anarchism, but whatever it is, it is his 
sacred possession. We construct our 
ideals in the realm of religion and the 
future life, and demand toleration in 
their advocacy; in the statement and 
advocacy of our social ideals we like- 
wise claim a guarantee of liberty ; and in 
both cases it is found expedient to grant 
the claim, since otherwise we are com- 
pelled to test one ideal by the criterion 
of another, or condemn a certain ideal 
society, because it is at variance with a 
present reality. This last is the con- 
servative course of the barbarian, who 
can rise to the conception of no other 
form of life than that which he has ex- 
perienced in his own brief existence. 
But standing in the clearer light of this 
latest generation, looking back over 
thirty centuries of human history, be- 
holding the wreck of social forms and 
institutions once believed to be eternal, 
we read, in the ruins of what has been, 
the doom of that which is ; and with all 
the force of imagination, reach after 
ideals as working models for the con- 
struction of a new and higher organiza- 
tion, when the present system shall fail. 

From this point of view we are able 
to see that all the evidence of history 
tends to show the transitory character 
of human institutions; that age after 
age, in the course of progress, one form 
of society has succeeded another ; and 
that whenever the qualities of men as 
they have appeared in one age seemed 
to prevent proposed reforms, the forces 
which make for civilization have engen- 
dered other qualities and made possible 
the realization of the plan conceived. 
The insignificance, then, of all limitations 
on social reorganization derived from 
what human nature seems to be when 
viewed in the light of past conduct, sug- 
gests how vast is the field of legitimate 
action open to the makers of utopias. 
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’ 
Every reform, however sweeping, is the 
outgrowth of a more or less complete 
utopia, and has its beginning somewhere 
in the thought of an individual mind. 
When this thought has been made known 
and adopted, it obtains a real existence 
in an institution or in institutions. 

The makers and advocates of utopias 
appear, therefore, as the direct factors of 
social progress. Their numbers are at 
once a sign of intellectual activity and a 
hopeful promise of the future. The great 
socialistic utopia, whith has given char- 
acter to much of the thought and legisla- 
tion of this country, has had its origin and 
vigorous support in the German centers 
of the most profound learning of the age, 
while the stagnant societies of the world 
have remained in dumb indifference to 
everything but the reality around them. 
And that other conspicuous utopia of 
this century, called the J/atsses-faire 
scheme of government, is of at least re- 
spectable intellectual origin. 

If the utopists protest against an exist- 
ing order of society, it is not because 
they conceive of it as thoroughly bad, but 
because it appears below the standard 
set by the revelations of their optimistic 
vision. The utopists are not destroyers, 
but creators of institutions. Their spe- 
cial service in behalf of civilization con- 
sists in presenting ideals, to be striven 
for in practical action. Whoever would 
beat the rough metal into the parts of an 
efficient machine, must work after a 
model which his mind grasps as the aim 
of his efforts. Whoever would build new 
institutions in society must take as his 
model some ideal creation ; and he builds 
as the mechanic builds, by adapting 
means to ends. But in healthy social 
progress, the movement is towards the 
realization of an ideal which is not the 
product of a single mind, but the product 
of the common action of many construct- 
ive intelligences bearing upon one gen- 
eralend. To criticize, to trim, to bring 
into harmony a multitude of individual 
conceptions, and to mold out of all a 
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common ideal worthy of the united ef- society; what is highest remains the as 
forts of a nation,—this is the end and rea- yet unrealized aim of human aspiration. 
son of all public discussion and delibera- And it is an important function of aca- 
tion. demic instruction to make the highest 

At this point is revealed the mission ideals accepted ; for only through their 
of university instruction in relation to influence is society moved to advance 
the progress of society. Inthe simplest beyond what it has been. If it has asa 
phrase, it is to contribute to the forma- goal merely an already realized end, 
tion,in the minds of youth, of high ideals. there can be no outcome but stagnation. 
In history may be found knowledge to If it were trumpeted to the world that a 
prevent making again experiments once great university had been established in 
tried and rejected ; in ancient literature, order to teach young men how to get a 
an appeal to simplicity ; in Grecian art, living, the judgment of high intelligence 
a corrective of barbarian vuigarity ; and everywhere would be that the main pur- 
in science, a powerful stimulus to truth- pose of academic teaching has been ne- 
fulness and intellectual honesty. Letit glected, and an incidental object made 
stand, as it is set down by authority, that* supreme. “ The life ismore than meat”; 
the teacher is an utopist or a visionary, and the university exists to make broad- 
and fills the minds of youth with ideals er, deeper, and fuller the life of the indi- 
nowhere realized. If the chargeis true, vidual man, to stimulate him to create 
the fact is not to his shame but his glory. exalted social ideals, and to move him to 
What is low in ideals of life has been seek their realization in a higher and 


realized somewhere in the history of progressive social existence. 
Bernard Moses. 
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THE ETHICS OF NATIONALISM. 


T may seem 
ratherlatein 
the day ‘to 
refer to that 
already so 
much writ- 
ten of book, 
“Looking 
Bac kward,” 
but so many 
dan gerous 

tendencies creep upon us unawares, that 
when we do manage to spy one it be- 
comes an imperative duty to utter what 
warning we can, even at the risk of being 
wearisome. 

Now I think we may perceive such a 
tendency very plainly exhibited in 
“Looking Backward,” yet so far I have 
not found it noticed in any of the re- 
views and criticisms of that book. I will 
not venture tothink that I have made an 
original discovery, for I do not pretend 
to have read more than a small portion 
of that extensive literature, so that for 
aught I know my view of the subject 
may be a very general one; but with 
such danger before us, there can be no 
harm in re-echoing a warning that has 
perhaps long since been sounded by.a 
stronger voice than mine. 

I have not sufficient knowledge of the 
movements of mankind as a whole to 
judge toward what goal the world is 
tending, but I strongly believe that the 
general movement of the American peo- 
ple is towards materialism ; and I think 
no more striking illustration of such a 
movement could be found than the pic- 
ture of the future drawn by Bellamy. 
He is drawing a picture of improve- 


ments, and few will deny that he has 
shown us many great, and yet wholly 
possible ones ; but in what do they con- 
sist? So far as I could see, they deal 
entirely with our material surroundings ; 
intellectual and spiritual advancement 
ourauthor has put still farther off. In the 
twentieth century men have, according 
to Mr. Barton’s sermon, “entered ona 
new phase of spiritual development” ; 
but certainly the people Bellamy depicts 
show a decrease, rather than an increase, 
in spirituality over the present genera- 
tion. As for their intellectual life, I can 
only say that if their mental powers have 
at all improved, he gives us no evidence 
of the fact. However, it is not to their 
intellectual but to their spiritual stand- 
ing that I wish to call attention now. 

It may be argued that their higher 
morality, which cannot be denied, indi- 
cates a higher spirituality ; but though 
spirituality necessarily includes moral- 
ity, morality need not, and very often 
does not, include spirituality. We may 
rigidly keep all the ten commandments, 
yet never see, nor even imagine, the 
glory of God. 

Let us see, then, what causes our 
author assigns for the increase of moral- 
ity. First of all, men have at last recog- 
nized the fact that they are all brothers, 
and that is certainly a great advance. 
But when we see sow they came to rec- 
ognize the fact, we find that it was not 
at alla spiritual advance. It was not 
because their spiritual eyes had been 
opened ; it was not because the light of 
love had illumined their souls ;—but be- 
cause they found strikes unprofitable ; 


‘because they foresaw that working in 


unity, men could have more material 
riches than when they labored against 
each other. 

“Tt was not till a re-arrangement of 
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the industrial and social system on a 
higher ethical basis, and for the more 
efficient production of wealth, was rec- 
ognized as the interest, not of one class, 
but equally of all classes, that 
there was any prospect that it should be 
achieved.””? 

And if they do not steal, or lie, or 
envy one another, it is only because they 
have no reason for so doing. As Mr. 
Barton preaches to them, “If you would 
see men again the beasts of prey they 
seemed in the nineteenth century, all 
you have to do is to restore the old so- 
cial and industrial system, which taught 
them to view their natural prey in their 
fellow-men, and find their gain in the 
loss of others.” Probably he felt and 
knew that his hearers would feel that 
sucha restoration, such a step backward, 
was impossible ; but I think that in that 
sentence he very plainly admits that the 
improvement was in the environment, 
not in the menthemselves. The moral- 
ity that will falter under any circum- 
stances, that will give way before any 
outside pressure whatsoever, is not spir- 
itual morality. 

A little farther on in the same sermon 
we find the following words: “‘ What 
shall I eat and drink, and wherewithal 
shall [ be clothed ?’ stated as a problem 
beginning and ending in self, had been 
an anxious and an endless one. But 
when once it was conceived, not from 
the individual but the fraternal stand- 
point, ‘ What shall we eat and drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed?’ its 
difficulties vanished.” 

Now it is evident that these people 
had accomplished much good by taking 
thought of those things, — they had ar- 
ranged matters so that there were no 
more starving or naked people, and 
surely that was a great advance: yet 
Jesus distinctly told his hearers they 
were xot to take thought of them. 
Could Jesus have meant people to ne- 


glect any possible remedies for the suf- 
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ferings he so sympathized with? Surely 
not! But he knew that, man being of 
the earth, earthy, these needs would al- 
ways present themselves before him with 
sufficient force; his attention did not 
need to be called to the wants of the 
body, but to the wants of the soul. In 
stating the problem with a collective 
pronoun, instead of an individual one, 
these people had undoubtedly done 
well ; but man shall not live by bread 
alone: he has higher needs than that ; 
and, until those needs are provided for, 
he will make much real progress. 

Bellamy evidently believes that world- 
ly prosperity must come first, that we 
must be well fed, and well clothed, be- 
fore we can be holy. He makes his 
preacher say, “ For the first time since 
the creation every man stood up straight 
before God.” That were a glorious 
thing, surely! But shall a man dare to 
“stand up straight before God,” merely 
because he is so prosperous that he has 
no temptation to steal or lie? I say 
those people have mistaken moralfty for 
God, and the living, spiritual God they 
do not know. There had been more 
hope for them if, having at last time to 
spare from worldly cares, they had rec- 
ognized their spiritual unworthiness, and 
humbled themselves before Him who is 
not only perfect Righteousness, but also 
perfect Holiness and perfect Love. 

Doubtless to those who do not recog- 
nize the existence of the spiritual life I 
shall seem to be writing sheer nonsense ; 
but it is not to them that I wish now to 
address myself. It is to those who have 
felt that life,—to those who realize that 
good as are morality and justice,—there 
is yet something better and higher, that 
I now appeal. 

Shall we be content to let the world 
improve materially, as it surely will, and 
yet grow no whit nearer to God? Shall 
the poor of the world be fed and clothed, 
and the spiritually poor still starve and 
go naked? 
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If I goto my brother and say, “;Here 
is bread ; for you, as a man, are entitled 
to an equal share with all other men,” I 
do well; but if I say, “ Here is not only 
bread, which is yours of right, but also 
love and sympathy, which I give asa 
free gift unto you,” I do better. 

Ruskin has said, “There are three 
Immaterial things, not only useful, but 
essential to life. No one knows how to 
. live till he has got them. These are 
Admiration, Hope, and Love”? Look- 
ing at these imaginary people of the 
twentieth century, we see that they do 
possess the first two of these necessities; 
but the admiration is of themselves and 
their own institutions, and the hope so 
vague as to be valueless. As for love, 
that is love in any of its higher and bet- 
ter senses, if they possess it the author 
has nowhere shown it to us; the sickly 
sentiment of Edith, the “industrial 
partnership ”* fraternity of her father, 
are certainly unworthy of the name. 

I have said before, and I again venture 
to assert, at the risk of exposing myself 
to much adverse criticism,,.that the gen- 
eral tendency of the American people is 
towards materialism. Even our religion 
is drifting that way ; and for one preach- 
er who will exhort us to holiness, and 
charity, and general obedience to divine 
laws, there will be found fifty to urge the 
advantages of honesty, and sobriety, and 
general obedience to the laws of the 
state. 

1“ Fors Clavigera.” Letter V. 
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As for those who lay claim to the title 
of spiritualists, they are in reality the 
most material of all, for they would con- 
fine the spiritual life to material bodies ; 
and believe, or feign to believe, that the 
immortality which could only be desir- 
able, or even bearable, in connection with 
the higher powers of man, is made man- 
ifest in rappings and table-turnings, in 
signs and sounds that only appeal to our 
lowest senses. 

And because of this tendency, it be- 
comes the imperative duty of all those 
who do know the higher life to urgently 
insist on its actual existence, and to do 
all in their power to call men’s attention 
toit. The life itself cannot be described, 
but by its fruits we may know it. We 
cannot gather grapes from thorns, nor 
figs from thistles ; and the highest and 
best physical and intellectual life can not 
bring forth the fruits of the spirit, which 
are holiness and charity. 

That the vast improvements Mr. Bel- 
lamy has so cleverly portrayed are surely 
coming, I do not doubt. That they may 
be even as near as he has placed them, 
I can believe. But I do ot believe that 
they will come, or that it would be well 
for them to come, in just the way that 
he indicates. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable that the lower life should ad- 
vance faster than the higher life; the 
physical, the intellectual, and the spirit- 
ual, should go forward hand in hand. 
It is well for us to recognize the brother- 
hood of man ; it is well, also, to remem- 
ber the fatherhood of God. 

Geraldine Meyrick. 
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(PITH nerves unstrung by that 
4, horrent nightmare, which 
had replunged me into the 

» cruel vortex of nineteenth 
century antagonism and brutality, I cast 
around for some method of restoring my 
usual equanimity. An excursion into the 
country would, it appeared to me, serve 
the double purpose of acting as a nervous 
sedative, and of enabling me to realize 
something of the conditions of rural life 
in this year 2000 A. D. 

Repairing to Dr. Leete’s study, I found 
him busily conning those pages of Sto- 
riot’s History of the Nineteenth Century 
in which agriculture was discussed. 
Having expressed to him my desire, I 
added, “ Your methods of distribution 
and finance have proved so interesting 
to me that I long intensely to learn some- 
thing of your performance of that more 
vital function, production.” 

“Ah, Mr. West,” replied the Doctor, 
“that reminds me that I have very much 
wished to consult you upon what has 
always seemed to me a great mystery. 
This history of Storiot’s gives one to 
understand that the distaste for a far- 
mer’s vocation was so great in your nine- 
teenth century as to result in an exodus 
that left the rural districts almost de- 
populated. Can this be true? If so, it 
becomes yet more incomprehensible 
when one reconstructs mentally one of 
your overgrown yet crowded cities. The 
dense canopies of soot and impure gases, 
overhanging them like a funeral pall, 
were themselves danger-signals, warning 
the unwary that life’s most precious pos- 
session, health, was imperiled. Then the 
mud and dust, the squalor and malodor- 
ousness, the grime and filth of your back 
alleys and byways, — aye, often even of 
your main thoroughfares, — must have 


acted as repellents and nauseants to one 
accustomed to sweet country air. To 
complete this uninviting catalogue, one 
must add the deplorably insanitary con- 
dition of your dwellings. Why, Storiot 
actually affirms that the consort of 
Queen Victoria was literally poisoned in, 
Windsor Castle by sewage miasma ; 
while, about the same time, over one 
hundred students of Princeton College 
were attacked by typhus fever from a 
similar cause. So late as 1889 a Hygie- 
nic Congress, sitting in the City of Paris, 
condemned 77,000 out of its 79,000 houses 
as defective in sanitation. And this in 
a city vaunting itself the center of civil- 
ization, whose system of sewers was 
world renowned, the pride of the poet 
Hugo. Presuming all this true, there 
must have been some remarkable fatuity 
to induce men to migrate from the sweet 
purity of God’s ‘ un-man-stifled places,’ to 
coop themselves in such vile wildernesses 
of brick.”’ 

“ Though I can refute nothing of your 
historian’s indictment against the abom- 
inations of our cities,” I replied dejected- 
ly, “ I can perhaps solve your problem by 
a reference to that root of all our nine 
teenth century evils, the greedy grab for 
money. Money, if we ruin our bodies! 
Money, if we sell our souls! Incredible 
and monstrous as it may seem to you, 
there were among our farming commun- 
ity the same mutual jealousy, suspicion, 
and antagonism that embittered and 
impeded all other walks of life ; the same 
blind, misdirected, feverish energy, un- 
intelligently over-producing certain sta- 
ples, which had to be sold at unremuner- 
ative prices. Hence heavy labor, long 
protracted, often repulsive and even bru- 
tal, was compulsory to obtain a bare 
sustenance. Some few evaded this curse 
by the successful substitution of the 
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sweat of some one else’s brow; but, as 
a rule, the farmer and his family were 
debarred from almost all social recrea- 
tion, and precluded by excessive fatigue 
from mental culture at home. Add to 
this that his business was the sport of 
the weather, to the inclemencies of which 
he was often exposed ; that he was har- 
_ assed by plagues innumerable, beetle and 
bug, mildew and mould, canker-worm 
and caterpillar ; and bled impartially by 
- rodent, rent-collector, and tax-gatherer. 
One theorist even proposed to make land 
bear the whole tax of the nation, prom- 
ising a consequent millennium.” 

“Stop,” said Doctor Leete, “that’s 
explanation enough. You will find our 
farming as diametrically different to 
that of your nineteenth century as is 
our storekeeping. Nothing you have said 
previous to this portrayal of the farm- 
er's woes has so made me realize how 
dim were your dawnings of science. I 
had failed to remember that your scien- 
tists could barely foretell the weather a 
few hours ahead, and that your farmers 
looked to birds, insects, and even trees 
for intimations of hard winters or early 
springs. Now, our meteorologists fur- 
nish accurate forecasts for the entire 
year, and our tillers of the soil shape 
their course accordingly. But let us 
continue our talk on the road, where 
both eye and ear can be busy.” 

Seating ourselves in a light, beauti- 
fully appointed electric curricle, the doc- 
tor touched the ubiquitous contact but- 
ton, and sped us rapidly westward along 
the smooth, broad, tree-shaded avenue. 
Crossing the sinuous Charles, with its 
sculpin-haunted bridges, our road was 
bordered on either hand with an endless 
succession of snuggest villas, lawn-be- 
girt and flower-adorned, glorious in their 
greenery, the ideal of everything home- 
like and hospitable. More miles and 
more, and the same pleasing vista still 
charmed the eye, until I began to think 
that Boston must have taken the Amer- 
ican continent. I noticed, however, that 
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the gardens were becoming more exten- 
sive, and occasionally fairy palaces of 
iron and glass, covering acres of ground, 
diversified the scene ; while every few 
miles magnificent assembly halls reared 
their inviting porticos at the roadside. 
In vain I looked around for some of the 
old familiar waste places and solitudes, 
for which my eyes seemed to long. 

“ How soon, Doctor Leete,” I asked, 
‘shall we reach your farming district ?”’ 

“You are now in the heart of it,” he 
replied. 

Rubbing my eyes to make sure I was 
awake, I stared at my companion in 
amazement. Where were all the shabby 
barns, the dilapidated outbuildings, pig- 
sties, hen-houses, calf-sheds, stables, the 
malodorous middens and muckheaps, 
inseparable from nineteenth century 
farmsteads? Then it flashed across me 
that I had seen neither sheep nor cow, 
— no, not even a solitary hog, since I 
awoke from my century’s trance. 

“ You appear dazed!” said the Doc- 
tor. “ What is it that strikes you as 
specially wonderful ?” 

“ Why, the absence of all live stock, to 
be sure! Where do you keep your cows 
and pigs, your horses and sheep? Our 
farmers’ chief business was to provide 
provender for his livestock. Here I see 
no livestock. Nothing but garden, gar- 
den, garden!” 

“ You don’t see them because we have 
none!” 

“Have none? Then whence came 
that juicy cutlet which I had for break- 
fast? Savory as the fattest of fat veni- 
son fed on the Delectable Mountains!” 

A smile wreathed the Doctor’s face as 
he replied : 

“It is satisfactory to hear so pro- 
nounced an opinion from one so quali- 
fied to judge. As we never taste flesh, 
it has been necessarily a doubtful point 
astowhether our edible fungi were really 
superior to animal food. Your morning 
meal was blood-guiltless ; your juicy cut- 
let was but a slice from an agaric. In 
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your age one class of savages was held 
in especial abhorrence. Your flesh crept 
and your blood curdled as you whispered 
the word “cannibal,” even when applied 
to a sailor, starvation-crazed on mid- 
ocean. Our generation similarly abhors 
all flesh-eaters. But do not suppose that 
we affect any contempt for the science 
of cookery, because we eschew meat. 
Man is what he is by virtue of his edu- 
cation and environment, and food is no 
inconsiderable part of that environment. 
Our cooks prepare purely vegetable 
dishes, compared to which, we opine, 
the rarest fleshpots of your Egypt were 
but as carrion. If Storiot is right, your 
much esteemed fillet of beef had to be 
flavored with mushrooms, and that high- 
ly valued dainty of the gourmand, the 
paté de foie gras, depended for its piquan- 
cy on the added aroma of a fungous tu- 
ber. No! the farmer of today, — and 
his name is Legion, agriculture being 
by far the most popular of all vocations, 
—performs none of that repulsive and 
brutalizing labor in connection with 
live stock which constituted farming in 
your day. Growing and stacking huge 
ricks of hay, and threshing endless bush- 
els of grain, for the maintenance of his 
horses and bullocks, his hogs and sheep, 
during winter ; collecting and distribut- 
ing all kinds of unsavory fertilizers ; 
daily tending and caring for his flocks 
and herds, — made up a farmer’s life. 
How needless was all this labor, let the 
stalwart frames and ruddy countenan- 
ces of this generation witness. Even you 
had the example of Daniel and his 
friends, who, preferring a pulse diet, re- 
fused the king’s meat ; but whose coun- 
tenances were fairer and fatter in flesh 
than all the children which did eat the 
portion of the king’s meat. I believe 
also that the nourishing and nitrogenous 
bean was a staple food of your poorer 
Bostonians. Under our improved die- 
tetic regime, we not only have succeed- 
ed in maintaining a population of thirty 
from the same acreage that on a meat diet 
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fed one, but we have effectually banished 
that demon of the nineteenth century, 
dyspepsia: the demon that tortured the 
body, embittered the soul, and enven- 
omed the pen of your great master of 
satire, Carlyle.” 

“ But,” queried I, “if you thus elimi- 
nate all live stock from your farming 
system, how are your fields and gardens 
fertilized ?” 

The smile of conscious power and ade- 
quate knowledge again illumined the 
Doctor’s visage, as he replied : 

“In the first place, by that endless 
natural supply, the refuse of cities. This, 
suitably deodorized by dry earth, is de- 
livered by our pneumatic transmitters to 
such lands as need renewing, and there 
distributed by electric carry-alls. If fam 
rightly informed, this supply was in your 
day not only allowed to waste, but actual- 
ly discharged into your rivers, poisoning 
alike air and water; while at the same 
time your lack of nitrogenous fertilizers 
put you to immense expense in the 
mining and transportation of nitrates. 
These, by the aid of our slave of the 
lamp, electricity, we obtain in any quan- 
tity from that omnipresent and inex- 
haustible nitrogen mine, the atmos- 
phere; of course, combining the nitric 
acid thence obtained with the necessary 
bases. 

“This reminds me of another labo- 
rious, ever-recurring piece of work, from 
which that same slave of the lamp has 
freed our agriculturists ; the cutting and 
cleaving of cord-wood for heating the 
wintry air of your abodes. Not only our 
artificial light and heat, but all the motive 
power of our machinery is supplied by 


‘electricity. Fields are plowed, seeds 


sown, crops harvested, all by that same 
swift servitor, whom your contempora- 
ries had but just learned to harness. Flu- 
vial and tidal forces furnishample energy 
for all purposes: so that cold water lit- 
erally boils our kettles, warms our hands, 
and even smelts the most refractory 
ores. You may judge then how easy the 
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farmer’s yoke, how light his burden to- 
day ; especially when you remember 
that all anxiety and care as to marketing 
his crops, or providing for his family’s 
present and future, have under our social 
system become utterly needless.” 
“You are, my dear Doctor, indeed 
favored above mortals!” I gladly as- 
sented. “But you have not yet by any 
means exhausted Farmer Hayseed’s cat- 
alogue of woes. Tares sprung up and 
choked his wheat; codlin moth or cur- 
culio rendered hateful his pleasant 
fruits; cut worm, wire worm, gopher, 
squirrel, scale bug, locust, and fly rav- 
aged his fields and stripped his trees, 
robbing him of half his due reward. If 
your system and science have extirpated 
these I shall hail you as victors indeed.” 
“What appeared impossible, and was 
impossible in your chaos of antagonism,” 
replied the Doctor, “has become not 
only possible, but easy, with our system 
of harmonious co-operation. In your 
day the farmer who, by trap and poison, 
would rid his fields of vermin, was check- 
mated by the neighbor who was too lazy 
or apathetic to do the like. The lazy 
man’s fields bred vermin enough to more 
than restock the runs and burrows that 
the diligent man had emptied. One 
orchardist by endless vigilance strove to 
keep his trees healthy; his neighbor, 
perhaps out of sheer spite, neglected 
his ; and scale bug, curculio, or codlin 
moth migrated in myriads to the vigi- 
lant man’s orchard. With weeds the 
same :— what industry kept free, idle- 
ness reseeded. Now, by united effort, 
not a weed goes to seed, not a noxious 
insect lives within our borders. Ento- 


mology became so thoroughly under- ° 


stood that, by giving favorable environ- 
ment to certain predatory varieties, the 
noxious species were long ago exter- 
minated. We thus reap the full reward 
of our toil. Moreover, there is no attempt 
made to produce crops that are unfitted 
for the locality. Distribution is so rapid 
and easy that we can utilize natural 
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adaptations to the utmost, and thus re- 
sults a perfection not known in your age. 
This is accomplished the more readily 
in that our command of chemistry en- 
sures us that needful supply of the 
requisite fertilizing ingredients which 
renders us independent of soil constit- 
uents. Add to all these advantages an 
abundance of competent labor, plus the 
absolute possession of the unbounded 
and untiring energy of our slave of the 
lamp, and the horticulture of today has 
been made possible.” 

Here the Doctor slackened the speed 
of our curricle, as we neared one of those 
immense palaces of crystal I had pre- 
viously noticed. Alighting, we entered 
a portico, tastefully lit by transparent 
mosaics ; thence passed into a glorious 
sylvan cloister, extending all around the 
building, rich with the verdure of the 
tropics, through which flashed the starry 
wings of strange, bright birds, and 
among whose arches echoed their war- 
bled melodies. 

“This,” said Dr. Leete, with a glow of 
pride, “is one of our winter promenades. 
This is the ornate fringe of the useful 
center, devoted as you see to such vege- 
tables as need artificial heat. Below is 
a’crypt allotted to the culture of agarics 
and fungous tubers, such as delighted 
your palate this morning. Our slave of 
the lamp automatically maintains the 
required temperature, and in winter pro- 
longs the day to the extent required for 
continuous growth. So that here we 
fear not even the Shaksperian enemies, 
‘Winter and rough weather.’”’ 

‘Words fail to picture the marvel of 
horticultural perfection on whichI gazed. 
Tender care and exquisite taste were dis- 
played everywhere, as though each plant 
had been ranged by an artist. 

The Docter read my admiring look, 
and gave utterance to my thought. 

Sn. Yes, our gardeners are all artists. I 
believe in the nineteenth century they 
were not included in that denomination. 
But surely if to reproduce nature on 
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canvas be art, to embellish nature, which 
is the true gardener’s office, is yet high- 
er art. And I think, Mr. West, you will 
be hardly disposed to deny, after what 
you have seen today of rural Massachu- 
setts, that we have been fairly success- 
ful in embellishing nature.” 

“Success! Yes, your success to me 
is miraculous! The incomprehensible 
part of it to me is where the money —” 

“ Ah,” broke in the Doctor, “there 
comes in your old-world bogey again ! It 
was an eternal question as to money ?— 
money?— money? You want to ask 
where the means to promote and carry 
out such schemes are found. You for- 
get how much more rapid psychical evo- 
lution is than physical. In your century 
a Harvard professor could say with rea- 
son, ‘Only a small fraction of the hu- 
man race have as yet, by thousands of 
years of struggle, been partially eman- 
cipated from poverty, ignorance, and 
brutishness.’ Our change of social pol- 
ity has multiplied that fraction many 
fold. Now our people are all emanci- 
pated from that vilest of slavery. The 
office of brains nowadays is not to ag- 
grandize and exalt their fortunate pos- 
sessor at the expense of the debasement 
of his fellows. We find our highest grat- 
ification in self-devotion to the uplifting 
of those who are less richly endowed ; 
and reap a harvest of admiration and 
love consequent on that only pious 
course. Thus we have a population 
capable of the grandest achievements in 
art or science; a population free from 
all internal and external cares and anxie- 
ties, eager to concentrate thought, time, 
and energy on such productive work as 
you have glanced at today. Usefulness 
is with us the sole title to nobility. With 
you the typical ‘good fellow’ was one 
whohad money, no matter how acquired, 
that he was ready to squander in osten- 
tatious idleness or profligacy. For such 
characters our age finds neither name 
nor place. Whether} our methods be 
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happier, whether they result in success, 
you have now seen enough to judge.” 

The look of admiration with which I 
could but behold the magnificent tri- 
umph of art-aided nature before me was 
a sufficiently eloquent reply. 

As we rode homewards I gathered 
many further details from Doctor Leete 
as to the crops grown in different dis- 
tricts. These, of course, remained a 
great deal as in the nineteenth century. 
The Doctor was specially enthusiastic 
over a visit he had lately paid to Califor- 
nia, in his capacity of National Sanitary 
Inspector. Fruit forming so large a 
part of the nation’s sustenance, it was 
one of his duties to learn and teach the 
newest and best methods of its growth 
and preservation. 

“ After your nineteenth century expe- 
rience,” said he, ‘you can have no con- 
ception of the glories of that American 
paradise. All your visions of vine and 
fig tree, of myrtle, and palm, and orange, 
your grapes of Eshcol and clusters of 
Mamre, are belittled by the Edenic real- 
ity! Blossom-clad rose fields for per- 
fume, hills purpled with wealth of the 
vine, terraces silvered with olives, or 
gold with the orange’s glow, plains where 
the peach and the pear shared the boun- 
teous soil with the prune, mountain sides 
where the racy apple stored up the sun’s 
kisses for winter. No more dread of 
drought, as in your day, no more crying 
of a parched earth to a pitiless sky, but 
intelligent man working in happy har- 
mony with bounteous nature ; the State 
overspread with a network of water- 
ways, wealth-bearing, life-giving, mak- 
ing even the deserts kind and hospitable, 
and the barren hillside a fruitful grove. 
All this and more, because man has, 
after centuries of strife and antagonism, 
learned at last the wisdom and policy of 
mutual he!p; a lesson long taught him 
by the practical socialism of the ant, the 
bee, and even of that type of envenomed 
malice, the wasp.” 

Edward Berwick. 
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THE UTOPIAS OF THE PAST COMPARED WITH,THE 
THEORIES OF BELLAMY. 


DEAL descriptions of a social 
state giving happiness to all, 
j'; dreams of a golden age, have 

*. been common since the earli- 
est dawn of literature. The Republic of 
Plato and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More 
gave as much happiness to the individual 
as the Twentieth Century of Bellamy. 
Why, then, have the earlier dreams 
been regarded as merely additions to 
literature, while the latter has stirred 
the social fabric to its foundations, and 
awakened echoes of hope in countless 
hearts, the reverberations of which will 
never cease until success crowns their 
efforts? The answer is simple, and to 
be seen at a glance. The two former 
pictured an ideal man; Bellamy has 
pictured an ideal] state. 

To form Plato's Republic, men must 
be as gods; to form More’s Utopia, all 
men must be pure, honest, and animated 
only with a sincere love to their kind ; 
to form the social fabric of Bellamy; 
human nature remains the same, but the 
environments are changed. For in- 
stance, to form a Utopia, all men must 
resist the temptation to steal ; in form- 
ing Bellamy’s state you remove the temp- 
tation to steal by taking away the motive. 
The vitality of the one would rest upon 
the honesty of the individual; the 
strength of the other would depend upon 
the good impulses of humanity. 

I have yet to read an article on the 
subject that did not admit or imply, di- 
rectly or indirectly, that the theories of 
Bellamy may at some future date be 
partly or entirely realized. Some of his 
most bitter critics and opponents admit 
that in the distant future man may 
change and improve, so that society may 
rest on such a base. Such writers are 
woefully mistaken. The disciple of co- 


operation does not dream of changing 
man, or think of the quixotic attempt 
to vary htman nature a hair’s breadth, 
but does hope to change his surround- 
ings. He does not hope so much to 
reform the thief, as to make it unneces- 
sary for him tosteal. He does not hope 
to change the instincts of the embezzler, 
but to leave nothing for him to embezzle. 
If the Scripture is true, that the love of 
money is the root of evil, he would de- 
molish the whole tree by grubbing up the 
entire root. 

As this is a practical age, the whole 
merit and attraction of the Bellamy the- 
ory rests upon its practical application to 
society. Plato and More gave us beauti- 
ful dreams. Men read the Republic 
or the Utopia with a sigh of regret. 
They read Bellamy witha thrill of hope, 
and the heart responds as if unseen 
chords had been played upon. 

It is safe to assert that the vast major- 
ity of the average men of society, aver- 
age in intellect, education, social and 
financial position, would agree in the 
abstract that the co-operative theory 
would be a vast improvement on the so- 
cial life of today. Put the following hy- 
pothetical question to any number of 
intelligent men, who have read the book 
* Looking Backwards” : 

“If in some miraculous way you could 
sleep fifty years, and awaken to con- 
sciousness at the end of that period, 
would you not regard it a great improve- 
ment in general, and do you not think 
the remainder of your own life would be 
happier, if you found the social system 
resting on some such foundation as 
described by Bellamy ?” 

Is there a doubt as to an affirmative 
answer from most? We know that by 
far the greater number of intelligent 
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men would favor the idea in the abstract, 
as we know the average impulses of hu- 
manity favor happiness rather than mis- 
ery, virtue rather than vice. 

The practical deduction to draw from 
this is, that it is an individual duty of 
those who believe in the system of Uni- 
versal Co-operation to assist in the dis- 
tribution of the knowledge of the theory ; 
aud when every man in this broad land 
masters the details of the system, it will 
be but one step from the abstract to the 
concrete; and the press, the money 
power, the allied strength of monopoly, 
cannot prevent its triumph. 

When men thoroughly understand the 
system there will be practically but one 
broad obstacle in the way, that will pre- 
vent its legal adoption,—the only one 
in fact that is retarding its progress to- 
day, —and that is the fear of the change 
itself. Every man, from education and 
habit, has within his heart an innate 
conservative element, a positive dread 
of destroying any well established cus- 
tom, rule, or law: no matter how unjust 
his reason may show him an established 
custom to be, the fact that it is estab- 
lished causes him to regard it as inevi- 
table. It is the same feeling Hamlet 
has about death: we “rather bear the 
ills we have, than flee to others that we 
know not of.” This obstacle will only 
give way to education of the masses ; 
and if this obstacle is the outcome of 
one well-known social law, we can place 
our hopes upon the workings of another 
social law fully as important: nothing is 
more certain than the fact that when the 
majority of mankind recognize the ex- 
istence of a wrong, some path will open 
to the right. Let the intellect of the 
country universally realize the justice 
of co-operation, and leaders will appear. 

The social system of competition be- 
tween individuals for the means of ex- 
istence is one of the relics of man’s 
primitive condition, and is the most 
prominent brutish principle inherited 
byhumanity. It was primarily adopted 
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by primitive man, by imitating the ani- 
mal kingdom, where the right of one to 
another's share is exemplified by devour- 
ing the other if conducive to pleasure or 
appetite. It is ona much lower plane 
than the rest of man’s surroundings. 
By the use of his higher faculties man 
has made wider the line between him- 
self and the brute; his arts, his sciences, 
his luxuries are the fruit of reason, but 
his social life (the most important ele- 
ment to his happiness) is an inheritance 
of instinct. National Co-operation is 
the first practical method given to raise 
the social life of man to an even plane 
with his other surroundings. And the 
ethical deduction may be given : Compe- 
tition ts instinct ; co-operation is reason. 
And if for no philanthropical reasons, 
universal co-operation is required to 
make the environments of man symmet- 
rical. The question now is, competition 
or co-operation ; but time may make the 
social problem, co-operation or annihila- 
tion. 

One of the objections most frequently 
urged against National Co-operation is 
that if adopted it would bring the indi- 
vidual into closer relations with the state, 
increase the centralizing of power in the 
hands of the governing authorities, and 
thus prove to be a step backward toward 
barbarism, as the whole tendency of 
modern development has been to sepa- 
rate the individual from the state, and 
lessen the personal authority of govern- 
ment. 

Such critics take a superficial view, 
and overlook the important fact that the 
movement is essentially a social reform, 
and its primary object is to change the 
social relations from a competitive to a 
co-operative base, and this change must 
first be accomplished before govern- 
mental action is called into question. 
Man creates the state, and his social 
system is the weapon employed to fash- 
ion, guide, and control the government. 
The state has become’ more liberal in 
proportion as man has increased in 
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knowledge and the capacity to govern 
himself. Under the feudal system an 
absolute form of government was the 
only one possible. An absolute mo- 
narchichal head was imperatively de- 
manded, under which were hundreds of 
other monarchs fully as absolute, and 
with equal power over life and limb of 
their retainers. The injustice of feudal- 
ism was only made apparent after the 
commons grew in wealth, intelligence, 
and power, and were able to enforce their 
demands for an appropriate share in the 
affairs of state. It died hard, and slowly 
dwindled before increasing civilization, 
but its funeral was finally celebrated in 
the fires of the French Revolution. Un- 
der it, a republican form of government 
would have been an impossibility. 

The monarchs of Europe are but rel- 
ics of the past, and exist only as a last- 
ing example of the power of custom. 
Their utility departed when feudalism 
became historical, and they exist as an 
anachronism in present civilization. The 
large constabulary and military forces 
maintained by each are a marked proof 
of their antagonism to the body politic. 
Ostensibly they are maintained to resist 
foreign aggression, but domestic rest- 
lessness is the main cause of their ex- 
istence. The more absolute the state, 
the larger the domestic army employed. 
Could any of their supporters affirm that 
any absolute monarch of today could 
safely dismiss his military forces, and de- 
pend for the security of the state upon 
the voluntary consent of the governed, 
which is the only safeguard of the Unit- 
ed States? The experiment would be re- 
fused by any absolute monarch or even 
constitutional sovereign. What stronger 
proof could be demanded as to their 
glaring inconsistency in the civilization 
of today, or what stronger proof that the 
social relations of the present age have 
outgrown the need for absolute or even 
hereditary power that feudalism imper- 
atively demanded? The divine rights of 
kings perished with the vows of feudal- 
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ism, and became obsolete when chivalry 
passed into history. Nor isit necessary 
to invoke the spirit of prophecy to pre- 
dict that before many years a crowned 
head will be unknown to civilization. 
The present form of government of the 
United States, the best known to give 
freedom to the individual in the pursuit 
of happiness, is the direct outcome of 
the social system of today, in contradis- 
tinction to the feudalism of the past. 
Nor is the change from the individual 
competition to universal co-operation a 
greater one than the change accom- 
plished in the destruction of feudalism ; 
although it would, perhaps, have a more 
direct and radical bearing on the affairs 
of state. 

The disciples of co-operation are will- 
ing to labor and to wait for the Social 
Reform, confident that the future state 
will work out its own salvation. To crit- 
icize the coming state, judging and rea- 
soning from the social relations of today, 
is as absurd as it would have been for 
the critic of the past to have called such 
a form of government as the United 
States impossible, judging only from the 
social relations of his day. 

History teaches that every social cat- 
aclysm finds a master mind: whatever 
storm threatens the ship with wreck, 
some strong hand from the multitude 
grasps the helm. Moses came in re- 
sponse to the groans of the Israelites ; 
Czesar to appease the spirit of Roman 
conquest ; Cromwell to answer the de- 
mands of the British Commonwealth ; 
Robespierre to glut the vengeance of 
the French peasantry ; Washington to 
fulfill the demands of American Inde- 
pendence ; and Bellamy may have come 
to answer the cries of oppressed human- 
ity. The occasion calls the individual. 
Touch forcibly the keynote of justice 
that lies hidden in the heart of human- 
ity, and musicians will arise to harmon- 
ize the discords, and arrange the tones 
into one glorious tune. Bellamy is the 
Moses of today. He has shown us that 
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a promised land exists ; he has answered, 
disconcerted, and put to shame the wise 
men of the modern Pharoah, and has 
beckoned to us from tbe house of bond- 
age and the land of slavery. Will the 
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modern Pharoah harden his heart, only 
to receive the punishment of the old? 
And now that the Moses has appeared, 
let us labor and wait for the coming Josh- 
ua, to lead us into the promised land. 
H. P. Peebles. 


President of the Los Angeles National Clud, 





THE FUTURE 


RY, oA 
WA b7y,? 
ag pa HOUGH it is 
Ne easy for those 
who look back 
to trace the 
continuous 
and _ progres- 
sive move- 
ments of the 
eve r-renewed 
units that con- 
stitutea people, 
present conditions always seem in a 
measure permanent, or like the waters 
and horizon toa ship at sea, which differ 
one day from another only as they are af- 
fected by cloud and storm, or calm and 
sunshine. In this unconscious manner 
all human institutions have been carried 
with an ever increasing momentum from 
the inception of civilized society to the 
conditions of modern life, and the dis- 
VoL. xv—37. 
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tinctive coloring of thought, action, and 
historic accessories that to us so clearly 
mark the centuries, showed to the act- 
ors therein but asa variation from shade 
to shade, blending with past ideas and 
events as the noon with the morn, or as 
our lives glide imperceptibly from one 
extreme of age to the other. Thus has 
generation merged into generation, with- 
out understanding the might of its own 
deeds or the drift of its own principles, 
and unable to determine whether they 
were merely the passing talk of the 
hour, or great events whose impress 
would be stamped on the future ; change- 
ful inconstancies of restless opinion or 
movements as deep and lasting as the 
Reformation. 

This inability to discern the tendency 
of contemporary thought and event has 
been quite as marked in the stormier 
periods of history as in the intervals of 


repose. The cyclonic convulsion of the 
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French Revolution was in preparation 
for a hundred years, and there is hardly 
a break in the chain of natural sequences 
from the death of Louis XIV. to Napo- 
leon ; yet notwithstanding Madame Du 
Pompadour’s “ Aprés nous le deluge.” it 
seemed as if the reign of the Louis 
would go on forever, though the mon- 
archy was already tottering to its fall, 
and the sky clouded with the coming 
storm of terror. Our own Revolution 
moved with the stately action of a well 
rehearsed drama, the final scene fore- 
shadowed from the first; neverthéless, 
who among the multitude discerned 
that the curtain would ring down on the 
birth of the world’s mightiest nation, 
and that its unfurled standard*of liber- 
alism and heritage of a continent would 
so quickly raise it not only to a domi- 
nant position among the powers of earth, 
but to a higher pinnacle of material 
. greatness than any known in the annals 
of history. Similarly, a people exercised 
in the control of political affairs drifted 
into civil war without knowing the trend 
of the dispute, or realizing that its out- 
come would be the abolition of slavery ; 
and it is probable that we in our turn 
are now passing through fundamental 
changes of as much importance to the 
world at large as any of those mentioned, 
though they appear to us of little more 
moment than the ordinary occurrences 
that mark the daily annals of mankind. 
It is no doubt well that the things of 
tomorrow are in this wise -hidden both 
from the many and the individual; but 
inasmuch as we have a wider field of 
vision than our fathers, it should not be 
nearly as difficult for us to trace the fut- 
ure of our own political and social af- 
fairs, even though, like them, we are 
unable to give contemporary events 
their proper proportions. Thus we are 
aware that every department of human 
activity is moving forward with quick- 
ened impulse ; and while we may under- 
estimate the magnitude of the changes 
or the length of time required to effect 
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them, we can readily note the direction 
in which they are carrying us, and their 
tendency to improve or impair social 
conditions. We know that the applica- 
tion of invention, the progress of scien- 
tific discovery, the industrial conquests 
of the earth, and the liberalizing of re- 
ligious and political thought, have virtu- 
ally made for us a new world. We per- 
ceive that they have changed the work- 
er as completely as his processes ; have 
so broadened his ideas of social obliga- 
tions that he demands the fullest share 
of the advantages of life that govern- 
ment can accord or his labor obtain ; and 
that, aided by enlarged opportunity, he 
is pressing forward in the universal race 
with less of impediment than ever be- 
fore. We see that the capitalist, free 
from the risks that formerly beset him, 
is making all countries his domain, and 
that in the pursuit of profit he is increas- 
ing the comforts and conveniences of 
mankind, binding nations together in 
the strong tie of mutual interest, and 
affording an ever widening field for the 
further employment of labor. So, like an 
ocean steamer, with a careful captain in 
command and a good crew, we compre- 
hend that Industrialism has left behind 
the well defined headlands of the past, 
and is rushing at full speed into un- 
known seas. That it cannot hope to 
escape washed decks and shattered spars 
we also know; but what of new the voy- 
age may disclose, whether officers and 
men are likely to work together in one- 
ness of purpose, or by their discord add 
to the perils of the unseen ; and how the 
coming order of things will affect those 
who take up the shifting burden of duty 
as we lay it aside, —these and the ideas 
they suggest are questions that ought to 
be answered with reasonable certainty ; 
more, of course, from knowledge of the 
past than insight into the future, and 
still more from the assurance that un- 
folding and continuity of progress will 
as strongly mark the course of human 
affairs in the coming as in the closing 
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century. Let us therefore note the in- 
dications, and see if enough can be de- 
duced from them to encourage or warn, 
and to draw, if only in dim outline, the 
future of a problem that directly con- 
cerns the welfare of civilization. 


The enormous scale on which capital 
and labor are now organizing, the one in 
the form of simple and aggregated cor- 
porations, the other in labor unions and 
federations of trade, is at present the 
most striking feature of Industrialism. 

“ No such gigantic social power,” says 
a recent writer on Corporations, “has 
ever existed in the world before. The 
conditions are not temporary. They are 
permanent, and in precess of develop- 
ment, and society must permanently 
adjust itself to them.” It is manifest 


also that they are necessary, not only 
from their tendency to economy of pro- 
duction, but because the work of the 
world can no longer be carried on by 


individuals. Their magnitude is there- 
fore merely proportioned to the work 
they have to do. They are a natural 
consequence of vast undertakings ; and 
by combining the capital and effort of 
thousands, immediately for profit, but 
also for some purpose that subserves the 
public good, they piay such an important 
part in our affairs that modern society 
would be an impossibility without them. 
They represent the highest attainment 
of human effort ; they girdle the globe 
with their electric wires, and span the 
continent with their rails. They supply 
us with our primary products, and min- 
ister to our thousand needs. They 
bridge the ocean, tunnel through moun- 
tains,and suspend highways over mighty 
rivers. They carry the commerce of the 
world by sea and by land, and exchange 
the products of nations. The accumu- 
lated wealth of mankind is placed in 
their keeping, and to them is entrusted 
not only life and property but provision 
for those we leave at death. They bring 
into our homes light, and heat, and water ; 
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food for body and for mind. There is 
not an hour in our daily lives when. we 
are not indebted immediately or indi- 
rectly for our comforts or for our neces- 
sities to their organized ability and far- 
reaching enterprise; and it is certain 
that as long as society remains in its 
present form, they must continue to be 
an indispensable portion of our econom- 
ic machinery. The rule of the world 
tends to corporations, and even our gov- 
ernment is practically one in which each 
voter and taxpayer is a stockholder. 

Nor does it appear that they have 
nearly reached the fullness of their 
growth. It is only thirty years since 
the British Parliament dissolved the 
charter of a corporation, compared to 
which all others are the merest strip- 
lings. “The Governor and Company of 
Merchants trading with the East In- 
dies” (so empowered by Queen Eliza- 
beth) represented at its formation in 
1600 a capital of 430,133. In thecourse 
of the two hundred and fifty years of its 
existence it conquered dominions half 
the size of the United States, had fleets 
and armies in its service, established 
fortifications, garrisons, and colonies; 
made war, fought great battles, conclud- 
ed peace, levied taxes, exercised civil 
and criminal jurisdiction within its ter- 
ritories, and at the close of its corporate 
career ruled over a population of more 
than 190,000,000. It is not possible that 
this record can be rivaled, but those 
who think that modern corporations 
have dangerous power may contemplate 
these facts with equanimity, as showing 
that even imperial functions have been 
wielded by them without impairing the 
higher sovereignty of the state. 

It is indeed manifestly impossible to 
place a just limit on the concentration 
of either capital or labor, and as long as 
the former can be more profitably em- 
ployed under a single directory than in 
the hands of its many owners, the pro- 
cess will continue. The only check is 
the limitation of human ability to make 
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vast sums profitable ; and the facility 
with which hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are productively used shows that 
such a limit is still a long way off. 

Nor is it easy to say how the mobili- 
zation of these two forces is to be pre- 
vented. The process of industrial con- 
centration is to be seen on every side. 
It is quite as marked on the part of labor 
as of capital. If the unit is to becomea 
corporation instead of an_ individual 
stockholder, the difference will be chiefly 
one of size. The corporation long ago 
stifled individual competition against it- 
self, and all competition on a smaller 
scale than its own unit. A dozen cor- 
porations under one management can 
do no more, because a given amount of 
capital is always ready to compete with 
the same amount, provided that a rea- 
sonable profit can be shown. The com- 
petition will therefore ultimately be on 
a larger scale, or prevented by keeping 
prices down to a fair competitive level, 
so that the present aggressive attempts 
of combinations to control commodities 
for their own profit is only a temporary 
condition, reprehensible, impolitic, and 
immoral, but one for which natural laws 
furnish a remedy, by providing that les- 
sened consumption and increased pro- 
duction will speedily offset any artificial 
enhancement of values. It must also be 
remembered that industrial changes in- 
variably bring with them an unlooked 
for crop of evils. The wrongs introduced 
by the factory system were for a long 
time appalling and seemed to defy all 
legislation, but when the right methods 
were applied it was found that they were 
as subservient to legal control as other 
abuses. Corporations have so often 
been curbed in their misuse of power 
that they ought not to be feared as for- 
merly, and it is quite safe to say that 
whatever steps the evolution of capital 
may take, the states individually or col- 
lectively can always restrain them to 
the legitimate exercise of their func- 
tions. The case of the East India Com- 
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pany shows how rapidly the largest pow- 
ers can be withdrawn, and the application 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to rail- 
roads, of the various factory acts to 
manufacturing establishments, and of 
municipal control to water and gas com- 
panies, conclusively prove that the law 
can make the common good as para- 
mount to corporate as to individual in- 
terests. 

There is a deep economic basis for the 
consolidation of capital, and this cannot 
be more than temporarily affected by 
concurrent incidental evils. The ten- 
dency of the coming age will be to 
consolidated railroad, steamship, and 
manufacturing companies, consolidated 
production and distribution, consolidated 
labor, consolidated capital and labor, con- 
solidated peoples and nations, and ulti- 
mately, in the far, far distance, “ the fed- 
eration of the world.” The name of 
Trust, now so unpopular, will disappear, 
but the principle of collective effort be- 
hind it will certainly remain, and be- 
come as much a part of future society as 
the corporation is today. 


The mobilization of labor is also pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as that of capital, 
but with the noise and irregularity that 
always characterize the movements of 
ill disciplined masses. It is not long 
since labor unions were looked on as 
containing many elements of public 
danger, and as having little reason for 
their existence except a desire to disturb 
fair industrial conditions and harass the 
employer. With them, as with other 
new formations, the evil came to the sur- 
face at once, and for many years they 
were deservedly in ill repute. But in 
the course of time their usefulness so 
far outstripped the many undesirable 
features prominent in their earlier his- 


tory, that opinion changed, and the gen- 


eral verdict of social economists now is, 
that they have been productive of ben- 
efits, in which the employer has shared 
to a most unexpected extent. 
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Dr. Edwin Brown, in his “ Studies in 
Modern Socialism,” says: “ Organiza- 
tion means for labor what union meant 
forthe American colonies,—warfare for 
a while, but in the end prosperity and 
freedom. Organization of labor 
means the education of labor. It means 
increasing morality, technical training, 
better work. It means strife indeed, but 
strikes decreasing in number and re- 
fraining from violence. It means a 
firmer battle front for its own conception 
of justice. But it does not mean Social- 
ism or Revolution.” “Organization has 
done more to bring the English employ- 
er and employed into closer relationship 
than anything else I know of,” said a 
Northumberland coal miner to Mr. Hen- 
ry George, during that gentleman’s in- 
vestigation of the condition of labor in 
Pennsylvania. “ For two years previous 
to my leaving, the sliding scale was 
adopted by the Northumberland miners, 
and strikes are things of the past. The 


operators throw open their books every 
three months, and the prices realized by 
them fix the prices for mining during 


the next three months. Here their 
motto is, ‘Take all you can.’” 

It would require too much space to 
enumerate in detail the good that has 
been accomplished by the unions, but 
one feature must be mentioned as neces- 
sary to the subject under discussion. 
The primary motive for organization 
was protection against the power of 
capital, and all other objects were and 
still are subsidiary to this. That they 
have been successful in their purpose is 
shown by the improved strategic and 
social position the workingman now oc- 
cupies as compared with fifty years ago, 
of which improvement not nearly all is 
due to extraneous circumstances. Edu- 
cation, temperance, savings banks, and 
the growth of public sentiment have 
done much, but labor unions have done 
more. Broadly, they have won from 
capital a rough recognition that labor is 
an equal factor with itself in industrial- 
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ism, and entitled to some consideration 
in dividing the profit that results from 
their joint exertions. They have in 
many instances compelled wise legisla- 
tion in their own behalf. They have 
shortened the hours of labor, maintained 
a certain stability in wages, and chival- 
rously fought the battle of those defense- 
less wage-earners, women and children. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the labor union has been the most potent 
of the many agencies that have raised 
the laborer from the degradation follow- 
ing the introduction of the factory sys- 
tem, and that its influence today works 
more largely for good than ever before. 

If it is desired to examine this ques- 
tion in full, the English societies must 
be selected in preference to our own, as 
they are more compact, more discrimin- 
ating in their membership, wealthier, 
and have so far carefully avoided the 
dangerous rocks of politics. Here they 
are still only formative; but notwith- 
standing present weakness, continual 
disruption and withdrawals, it requires 
no prophet to predict that order will 
gradually evolve, that they will in time 
rid themselves of the many reckless 
schemers now affiliated, and that with 
conservative counsels will come a won- 
derful increase in strength. Their past 
failure has been but a repetition of the 
English experience, and it is even now 
apparent to the‘practiced observer, that 
the wisdom they have so hardly gained 
is being put to good account. 

From the solidarity of a trade union to 
a council of trades is but a step, and then 
we have not merely a commonwealth of 
labor, but a federation, which while al- 
lowing each separate member to regulate 
his own affairs, can make a common 
cause against a common danger, or put 
forward such efforts for the general good 
of labor as circumstances may require. 
Working men are themselves too con- 
scious of the results obtained from union 
to discard such a powerful lever, and it 
is safe to say that whatever mistakes 
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may impair their usefulness, whatever 
causes of internal disintegration may be 
at work, the effects will be only tempo- 
rary ; each recession being followed by 
an advance, until they have attained a 
strength and influence surpassing the 
ancient guilds, and perhaps nearer akin 
to a true representative body than many 
a State legislature. Their possibilities 
for usefulness are almost unlimited. 
Under wise leadership their scope may 
include the widest extremes, ranging 
from the small duties of trade-craft to 
the shaping of a national industrial pol- 
icy. Even now they are gathering 
themselves together,— 

‘‘ That which they have done but earnest of the 

things that they shall do,” — 

their inchoate power as unsuspected as 
that of the first parliament, their latent 
force wanting only time and opportunity 
for development, and that force, diffuse 
as electricity, needing like electricity 
but concentration and practical applica- 
tion to become the leading element in 
the world’s progressive industrialism. 


The future will therefore show two 
comparatively well balanced powers, the 
Federated Corporation and the Feder- 
ated Labor Unions, each fuliy aware 
that it is necessary to the other, but for 
a time unwilling to work in loyalty of 
common interest, because of the old 
contention about the division of profits. 

Strife indeed has so long been an ac- 
companiment of our industrial condi- 
tions (manifest not only in the tumultu- 
ous conflicts of capital and labor, but 
also in the more subtle contests of piti- 
less competition) that it is now almost 
accepted as inevitable ; just as in a rud- 
er state of society warfare was once be- 
lieved to be the natural con‘tition of hu- 
man existence. 

Nevertheless, we must not fall into 
the mistake of assuming that because 
this continued struggle of opposing ele- 
ments has at length attracted the grave 
attention of state, and church, and think- 
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ing men of all politics and nationalities, 
that the fight has waxed fiercer than in 
bygone days. It only shows that social 
questions have now largely taken the 
place of those dynastic, sectional, reli- 
gious, and political controversies that 
were formerly considered of such exclu- 
sive importance as to overshadow all 
things else. A recognition of the fact 
that there are questions of deeper inter- 
est to men and women than these oth- 
ers, belongs exclusively to this closing 
century, and is in itself an abundant 
proof of the progress of our civilization. 

In the due orderef that progress, the 
world that works has come face to face 
with a problem that involves the recon- 
ciliation of apparently diverse interests ; 
that requires the union in a common 
bond of those who pay and those who 
receive wages, of the laborer contend- 
ing with his brother laborer for work, 
and the capitalist with his fellow capi- 
talist for profit; and there are today a 
thousand organizations of capital and 
labor, — prompted for the most part by 
self-interest,— each in his own way seek- 
ing the solution. Of these various con- 
tentions, that between capital and labor 
is the bitterest. While the others are 
no gentle strivings, they work silently 
without the uproar of conflict ; they ad- 
just themselves as the waters to the ebb 
and flow of tides: but capital and labor 
are ever on the skirmish line, and their 
strifes have become so persistent that 
strikes, lockouts, agitation and clamor 
are now generally regarded as being 
merely the unavoidable friction of our 
industrial machinery, the resultants of 
causes beyond control or remedy. 

Yet the point at issue is a simple one. 
Labor receives its share of the profits 
that accrue from a combination with 
capital in the form of wages, and is pre- 
. paid before profit or loss can be deter- 
mined. After paying this amount, — 
which is generally advanced from capi- 
tal, — and deducting cost of raw mate- 
rial, interest, administration, insurance, 
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rent, and other charges, the balance, if 
any, goes tothe employer. Labor claims 
that this residue is too large, or, in oth- 
er words, that its own recompense does 
not sufficiently represent the value it 
has contributed to the raw material, 
gauged by the selling value of the com- 
pleted product, and that it is therefore 
deprived of its equitable earnings by 
superior might. 

The principle on which this rough 
division of profits is made is called the 
Wage System, and it has been the basis 
of industrialism from time immemorial. 
It is related in Genesis that Laban said 
to Jacob: “ Because thou art my broth- 
er, shouldst thou therefore serve me for 
nought ? Tell me what shall thy wages 
be? Appoint me thy wages and I 
will give it.” Later on, Jacob com- 
plained that Laban had deceived him by 
changing his wages ten times, and the 
breach of agreement, though in a meas- 
ure justified by circumstances, led to the 


dispute and estrangement that usually 
follow the reduction of compensation in 


our days. The method has therefore 
been in vogue, without essential modifi- 
cation, from the infancy of society, and 
it must be accepted as a natural way of 
exchanging services for such an equiva- 
lent as both parties to the agreement 
may determine on. 

But admitting that the system is a 
natural one, it does not follow that it is 
the most perfect human intelligence can 
devise. It may contain the elements of 
crude justice, and yet be wanting in the 
nicety of adjustment so essential to mod- 
ern conditions, If it is incapable of im- 
provement, the relations of employer 
and employed must remain, with very 
little modification, as at present ; thatis, 
they must continue to regard each oth- 
er as separate bodies, apparently gov- 
erned by some master law of alternate 
attraction and repulsion, which forbids 
a closer union or joint exercise of force. 
This necessarily removes community of 
interests or accord into the regions of 
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impossibility, and clouds the future with 
a portent of storm that may some day 
deepen into a tempest. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to accept such a theory, 
because modifications, which are always 
ultimately in the line of progress, are 
constantly introduced into all human in- 
stitutions, and it is therefore hazarding 
little to say that if there are crudities in 
the methods by which men receive rec- 
ompense for their labor, at some pericd 
not far distant they will be eliminated. 
It must be apparent to all that our 
industrial troubles arise only in part 
from human infirmities, necessary com- 
petition, and the inseparable friction of 
numbers. Cannot they, then, be traced 
to the fact that the existing arrangement 
does not approximate with sufficient 
nearness to the equivalent of value ren- 
dered by thelaborer? Hence the demand 
for higher wages or the same wages for 
less labor ; hence the industrial discon- 
tent, the prevalence of strikes, the lit- 
erature of anarchism, the undisciplined 
armies marshaled under the banners of 
trade unions, the closer scrutiny of the 
rights of property, and the challenge of 
all law and custom that is not in the sup- 
posed interest of the wage-earner. Have 
we not here the root of industrial dis- 
turbances, the false quantity, in short, 
that has, so far, vitiated all attempts at a 
solution of the labor problem ; and is it 
not hopeless to look for a change until 
some new basis is reached for the deter- 
mination of the proportionate amount of 
profit labor shall receive? If this could 
be arrived at, the labor question would 
be settled for generations, or until some 
at present unknown element acted as a 
disturber. “ Supply and demand,” wrote 
M. Godin, the founder of the famous 
Familistére, “the inexorable and heart- 
less laws of commerce, often gave me, 
when I had accomplished work which 
procured the master exaggerated profits, 
wages that barely sufficed for the neces- 
sities of life, and at other times higher 
wages for labor affording little profit to 
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the employer.” There must be aremedy 
for these familiar conditions. In the 
troubled records of our race many ques- 
tions equally weighty have been deter- 
mined. The most cherished religious 
convictions have faded; the strongest 
political institutions have been uprooted, 
and social systems that were apparently 
as old as society have been abolished. 
Time has done much, but the chief 
agency in progress has been a wider 
knowledge ; and as we gain experience 
can we not reasonably hope that not only 
the labor problem but all other confront- 
ing difficulties will be nearer a happy 
solution? We must never forget that 
good in its broadest sense is always in 
the ascendant, and that our present social 
perplexities are as nothing compared to 
those already surmounted. 

The escape from the inequalities of the 
system will probably be found in one of 
the many methods of industrial associa- 
tion known as co-operation, or in some 
instances, where the fixity of price will 
permit, by the adoption of a sliding scale, 
making wages dependent on prevailing 
market rates, as is now done in the North 
of England coal mining districts. 

It is true that co-operation is by no 
means a new remedy for industrial ills, 
and that in many instances it has great- 
ly disappointed the hopes of its advo- 
cates, Yet it has done far more than is 
generally supposed, and if it has not al- 
ready effected an industrial revolution, 
it is clearing the way for one, and is 
still, in the words of John Stuart Mill, 
“the nearest approach to social justice, 
and the most beneficial ordering of in- 
dustrial affairs for the universal good, 
which it is possible at present to tore- 
see.” Apart form the awakening con- 
science of Industrialism, it also remains 
almost the only hope of solving that 
great problem of morality, the difference 
between the commercial and the naturg] 
value of Labor. 

The principles of Profit-Sharing are 
not nearly as well known in the United 
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States as they should be. Rich as our 
history has been in social experiment, 
it shows neither the successes nor the 
failuresof Englandand Francein this par- 
ticular direction. Here the struggle of 
existence has scarcely commenced: there 
it is the common experience of life. Here 
an empire of undeveloped wealth stretch- 
es from ocean to ocean, waiting for the 
touch of toil to unlock its treasures: 
there a pent-up population, with scant 
outlet for overflow, must-needs try every 
device that will relieve the pressure. 
Our abundance has made us wasteful 
in everything except labor, so that in 
the science of industrial sociology we 
are far behind these other nations. It 
is of course possible that we may devise 
new plans, and weld labor to capital by 
methods now unthought of ; but it is far 
more likely that when we find ourselves 
in the stress of a fiercer competition 
than any yet known, our first aid will be 
derived from those applied economies 
which are now so neglected. 

The practice of productive co-opera- 
tion has so far made only slow and uncer- 
tain progress, and it is in this. respect 
more than in any other that it has dis- 
appointed the hopes of its earlier advo 
cates. Enthusiastic in their discovery 
of a new social element, they believed 
that it would immediately change the 
condition of the working classes, forget- 
ting that their followers were few, poor, 
ignorant, inexperienced, and more than 
this, that their propositions were at best 
only untried theories. Industrialism has 
not yet been revolutionized. Competi- 
tiori is still the law of the commercial 
world, and a fair partnership between 
capital and iabor seems very little nearer 
than before. 

Yet to assert that co-operation has 
been a failure is to withstand the weight 
of a constantly accumulating counter 
evidence,— an evidence that reaches us 
from all points: from England and 
France, from New England and the 
Northwest, and even from our own doors 
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in San Francisco. The seed was only 
sown as of yesterday, and it is idle to 
look for harvest in the spring-time. To 
believe that capital, intrenched in its 
almost impregnable fortifications, will 
surrender at the first demand of labor, is 
as fanciful as to expect that labor, just 
freed from the bondage of centuries, is 
competent to direct intricate affairs with 
far-seeing wisdom. But because co-op- 
eration is based on an ethical principle ; 
because it conserves the interest of the 
employer as well as the employed, and 
binds them together in common welfare ; 
because it apportions reward to exertion, 
reduces unnecessary competition, and 
acts as a spur to labor without reducing 
the profits of capital; because it is the 
natural step in industrial development, 
and is “the accommodation of social in- 
stitutions to the altered state of human 
society,” it must sooner or later succeed. 

The Hellenic republics existed centu- 
ries ago, and perished. In the lapse of 
time between their destruction and the 
foundation of our commonwealth, de- 
mocracy was a failure. But today the 
democratic doctrines of government 
pervade civilization. The Grecian idea 
was in advance of the age, now the two 
are abreast. We need not despair, there- 
fore, because the principles of co-opera- 
tion are so slowly accepted. Education, 
savings banks, distributive co-operation, 
careful experiments, and a general awak- 
ening to the importance of social econ- 
omy, are rapidly preparing the way, and 
the result will follow whenever the world 
is ready for it. 


The industrial, social, intellectual, and 
moral conditions of civilization have 
been so revolutionized by the progress 
of art, science, and invention, that if 
no further discoveries or improvements 
were made for the next hundred years, 
it would require that time properly 
to consolidate and apply those already 
known. But there is no pause in the 
fertility of practical ideas, and year by 
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year the inanimate offspring of man’s 
genius take their places in our planet 
workshop, their tireless strength com- 
peting with the limited power of his 
natural children, their iron fibres sup- 
planting the sinews of flesh; and ever 
unwearied, asking neither food nor sleep, 
they do their work without recompense 
and almost without supervision. It would 
in truth seem hopeless for beings circum- 
scribed by human limitations to compete 
with these monsters of their own crea- 
tion ; and were it not that while supplant- 
ing labor in one direction they increase 
the demand for it in another, the cohe- 
sion of society would be threatened from 
the majority being without occupation. 
Except for this providential law, the 
bulk of civilized mankind would now be 
dependent on the soil for both employ- 
ment and subsistence ; and as the most 
unfavorable social conditions wil: only 
restrain increase until the limit of food 
supply has been reached, a social degra- 
dation analogous to that of the masses 
in China wouid quickly supervene. 

As an illustration of the number of 
people who are provided with employ- 
ment by industries that have sprung into 
existence during recent years, it will be 
sufficient to mention railroads and tele- 
graphs. The railroads of the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany in 1882 
had in their service 797,000 men, and 
those of the United States in 1880 had 
468,957 men, with an annual pay roll of 
$195,000,000. The telegraph companies 
of the United States at the same date 
employed 22,809 persons, and the tele- 
phone, which is but of yesterday, now 
requires a division of the grand army of 
labor numbering over 20,000. This does 
not take into account the multitude that 
find employment in procuring and man- 
ufacturing the materials that these de- 
partments of transportation and com- 
munication consume. A computation 
including them and all indirectly depend- 
ent on their bread winning, to say 
nothing of the equally large number 
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that live on their necessary outlay, would 
swell the sum many times over. Labor, 
therefore, as a whole, has nothing to fear 
from the competition of mechanical en- 
ergy ; and although individual pursuits 
will constantly suffer, the general in- 
crease more than compensates for indi- 
vidual loss. Further, there is no obvious 
reason why the gain should not keep 
pace with the advance of the mechanic 
and useful arts, so that every application 
of labor-saving appliances will continue 
to enlarge the demand for workmen. 

It is not within the scope of this arti- 
cle to dwell upon the material advanta- 
ges that have accrued to working men 
from the mechanical development of the 
age, and they are so apparent that it is 
unnecessary to do so; but there is one 
result of this progress that has such an 
immediate bearing on the future of the 
labor question that it must perforce be 
considered ; and that is the compression 
of labor. 

Time was when the working day 
meant from sunrise to sunset, and often 
far into the night. Severity of toil was 
supposed to be an adjunct of the primal 
curse ; and the introduction of the fac- 
tory system, with its relentless compe- 
tition and disregard for human rights, 
increased the burden almost beyond 
bearing. The evil is still prevalent in 
some places, but the force of an aroused 
public opinion, and a partial realization 
of the economic truth that the law of 
humanity is not inconsistent with the 
law of profit, long ago put a stop to 
its worst features. With this abate- 
ment there gradually came into play 
one of those unconsidered effects that 
so frequently follow new conditions. 
It was found that the secondary pro- 
ducts were being made faster than they 
could be consumed ; otherwise, that the 
manufacturing of the world could be 
done in a shorter day. The remedy for 
this has so far been the temporary ex- 
pedient of intermittent labor, but if the 
conditions continue, (of which there is 
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every likelihood,) it must be met bya 
uniform reduction of the working day 
from the present standard of ten and 
eleven hours to eight. The agitation for 
eight-hour laws bas therefore a deeper 
basis than the artisan’s desire to have 
more time for rest and recreation. A 
shorter day is the legitimate reward of 
man’s past efforts, of his intelligence, of 
his mastery over the forcesof nature; and 
as he further chains these to his bidding, 
the necessity for labor will grow still 
less. It is the interest he is receiving 
from accumulating civilization. The 
time will never come when he can eat 
the fruit of his vine and fig tree without 
exertion, but having cleared the fields 
and planted, there is no further need for 
long continued, exhaustive toil. 

It is evident, then, that one of the in- 
dustrial changes looming ahead is the 
material shortening of the laboring day, 
but it is probable that this will come so 
gradually that neither wages nor profits 
will be unfavorably affected. 

Since the draft of this article was 
written, the Council of Federated 
Trades has ordered a general agitation of 
the subject by affiliated unions through- 
out the country, and there is certainly 
no reason why the principle cannot be 
applied here as readily as in the Aus- 
tralian colony of Victoria, where eight 
hours have been the artisan’s normal 
day’s work for thirty years. Colonial 
experience has shown that it disturbs 
neither the profits of capital nor the ra- 
tio of production and consumption, that 
the community gets along just as well, 
and that men make and save money as 
fast as where the order of existence re- 
quires a longer strain. “A government 
of the people by the people” is not like- 
ly to romain far behind others in the 
adoption of beneficial social measures, 
so that we may confidently look before 
long for an expansion of freedom in the 
most important direction in which it is 
now possible, 7. ¢., the greater control 
of the individual over his own daily life. 
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The general tendency of Industrialism 
is therefore towards : 

1. The aggregation of Capital, with the 
Corporation as a unit. 

The mobilization of Labor, with the 
Trade Union as a unit. 

The general acceptance of some form 
of Profit-Sharing as the basis of an 
industrial union between Capital 
and Labor. 

4. A material reduction in the working 
hours. 

How long it will take to accomplish 
these movements it is impossible to say, 
but they are all in such progress that an 
advance may be noted year by year. The 
first can scarcely be checked by the 
most adverse legislation ; the others will 
be accelerated or retarded almost en- 
tirely by wage-earners themselves. If 
the coming generation of workers is will- 
ing to embrace its educational advanta- 
ges, particularly in the direction of tech- 
nical training ; if it will put conscience 
into its handiwork, and aid in purifying 
politics so as to make reformsof all kinds 
easier ; if, in short, it proves itself fitted 
for higher duties and wider opportuni- 
ties, the occasion for them will certainly 
come. If,on the other hand, it antagon- 
izes capital at every turn, makes the 
labor union a weapon of evil threat, 
scatters its earnings in folly and impru- 
dence, it will show unfitness for com- 
mand, and perforce must continue to 
serve. 

The premises on which these proposi- 
tions are based have been briefly stated, 
and rather with a view to interest the 
general reader than with the nicety of 
definition necessary to the discussion of 
political economy. If they are broadly 
correct, — and that is all that is claimed 
for them, —let us consider what effect 
the changes involved will have on the 
Industrialism of the future ; not so much 
in its purely economic aspect as in the 
relations of the individual. 

In the first place, it is idle to suppose 
that they will eliminate competition, but 
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they may redifce its intensity and de- 
stroy its most hurtful features. It would 
greatly improve the condition of both > 
capital and labor if the price of all man- 
ufactured articles could be maintained 
at a figure that would admit of fair prof- 
it to the manufacturer, and fair wages 
to the workman, as every consideration 
of mercantile honor is now sacrificed in 
the endeavor to undersell, and the result 
is adulteration, misrepresentation, and 
that crying evil, — underpayment of 
women and children. It is doubtful, too, 
if a just standard of profit would make 
the slightest difference in the price of 
an article to consumers, as the addition- 
al first cost would be divided amongst 
the many unnecessary intermediaries 
through whose hands it now passes on 
its halting way from the factory to the 
retailer. Mulhall says that the average 
returns in England on bank capital are 
6.5 per cent ; on mines and ironworks, 
5.5 per cent; on shipping, 5 per cent. 
“The share of profit accruing to the em- 
ployer of labor has almost reached a 
minimum, and manufacturing industry 
will not be worth carrying on if his 
share be further reduced.” Mr. Edward 
Atkinson states that any line of railroad 
in the United States paying 6 per cent 
would soon have a parallel competitor ; 
from which it will be seen that the con- 
test of capital for profit is just as keen 
as that of labor for hire. 

That the remuneration of capital in- 
vested in the manufacture of stapie arti- 
cles of consumption has touched a low 
level is evident, and it is equally obvious 
that capital has the same right as labor 
to protect itself against reckless and un- 
fair rivalry. This it is beginning to do, 
and although the object may be delayed 
by a “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps 
itself,” there is neither a moral nor an 
economic reason why it should not even- 
tually succeed. The Washington news- 
paper proprietors who agreed the other 
day that they would stop cutting adver- 
tising rates and adopt a uniform scale of 
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charges, are doing in a small way what 
capital is attempting to do on a larger ; 
and the difference between our Industri- 
alism and that of the future will largely 
spring from the movement of which this 
is an initiatory instance. The commer- 
cial world has far too long accepted un- 
limited competition as a necessary law. 
Even the savage respected his neigh- 
bor’s hunting ground, and in the fierce 
strifes of the middle ages fighting was 
conducted with regard to chivalry. It is 
this system of commercial warfare that 
is responsible for many current ills ; for 
the wretched wages that are paid to unor- 
ganized labor; for the inferiority of 
products ; for the low ebb of conscience, 
and the feverishness of our daily lives. 
It antagonizes employers, makes dissat- 
isfied workmen, and encourages every 
form of selfishness. It is a policy that 


has no sure foundation in political econ- 
omy, and noneat all in morals, and when 
combined capital discards it, the world 


will be all the better for the change. 
Prices will then be fixed by agreement ; 
they will cover fair profit and fair wages ; 
there will be a greater uniformity both 
in the standard of products and their 
production ; and in place of the jarring 
clash of opposed interests, there will be 
substituted a unity of purpose that can- 
not fail of having a wider reach in the 
direction of industrial harmony than 
immediately appears. 

The question of the employer’s profits 
is also of immense importance to the 
laborer, as the amount of his wages 
largely depends on it. An increase of 
gain may not mean an addition to his 
own payments, but a decrease certainly 
forebodes less wages some Saturday 
night. The employé has consequently 
a vital interest in stopping needless 
competition, and should always support 
the efforts of the manufacturers to mar- 
ket their goods at a just price. Nor 
could there be a stronger precedent for 
such a course than his own actions. 
The primary object of his labor union is 
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to fix the value of his own services, and 
to prevent underbidding from others of 
the same occupation. Having been suc- 
cessful in so doing, there is every reason 
to believe that the principle could be 
applied by the employer, without making 
it a pretext for exaction. If it can be 
done, capital and labor will be in amuch 
better position than now, and the world 
will wonder why one of the great factors 
in production should have contended so 
long within itself for a legitimatereward, 
when an equitable means of securing it 
was within reach, 


The solidarity of labor will have astill 
greater influence upon Industrialism 
than that of capital, both as it affects the 
workman’s relations with his fellow 
workman and their jointattitude towards 
their employer. 

The ideal labor union would be com- 
posed of men of the same trade, none 
being admitted until thoroughly compe- 
tent, so that a membership card would 
be equivalent to a certificate of ability 
everywhere. It would establish a sub- 
organization for learners and appren- 
tices, and provide for all pleasant rooms, 
where literature pertaining to the craft 
would be found. Fine specimens of fin- 
ished work would be on exhibition there, 
and classes held for instruction on any 
subject that would conduce to higher 
efficiency, but with more special refer- 
ence to technical training. The bulletin 
board would contain information as to 
where labor was wanted, and where in 
too abundant supply. The members 
would discuss methods and processes, 
markets, and materials; regulate the 
internal conduct of the union, and look 
carefully after its financial management. 
Its beneficiary features would be prom- 
inent, a stipulated sum being paid during 
sickness and at death, and eventually on 
disability or old age. It would deter- 
mine the hours of labor, deprecate the 
employment of children and married 
women, see that workshops were in a 
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sanitary condition, had ample fire es- 
capes, and that there was no unnecessary 
exposure of life or limb from defective 
or unfenced machinery. When disputes 
arose with an employer it would endea- 
vor to makearbitration easy, and strikes 
would be entered upon only when thrice- 
armed by justice. It would try to har- 
monize its own interests with those of 
capital, and on the vexed question of 
wages see that neither too much was 
asked nor too little accepted. Finally, it 
would make itself felt as a powerful unit 
on all matters concerning the avelfare of 
the municipality, and its well considered 
desires formulated through the federal 
councils, would be accepted as an author- 
itative expression of the largest element 
in the community, and entitled thereby 
to careful consideration as a groundwork 
for legislation. 

Of course the existing unions, in.com- 
mon with all other human institutions, 
fall very far short of their immediate 
possibilities ; but they will certainly not 
remain stationary, and this outline of 
what they may become is only an anti- 
cipation. Those who watch the current 
of progress know how rapidly it carries 
all things forward to higher levels. La- 
bor is just emerging from centuries of 
depression. It is for the first time learn- 
ing the meaning of political liberty, and 
trying to apply its new-found power. Of 
all the gifts of good that fall in these 
latter days upon the earth, labor receives 
the largest share. There were poets 
before Homer, soldiers before Alexan- 
der, and law-givers before Solon; but 
never before has the rule of their own 
affairs been given to men who labor with 
their hands. What they can do when 
severed from politics has yet to be seen. 
That they will make mistakes we know ; 
but if their follies and misjudgments 
equal those of our past governors and 
legislators, they will have to be very 
unwise indeed. 


With capital and labor, then, in solid 
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front, there will come not collision, but 
contact. The old conflict, older than the 
pyramids, will cease, and the long ap- 
proach of class to class end in a final 
blending. The profit of capital will then 
mean the content of labor, and the well 
recompensed workman a larger return to 
the capitalist. With a common interest, 
a common object, and a fair allotment of 
joint earnings, the larger benefits must 
far transcend mere economy of produc- 
tion. It will make all the factors of In- 
dustrialism a composite whole, and not, 
as at present, a temporary union of op- 
posing elements. It will reduce dissen- 
sion toits smallest possibilities, eliminate 
many disturbing irritants, develop a 
higher sense of moral responsibility, and 
stimulate worthier ambitions. It will 
tend toa stricter honesty in the work- 
shop and in the mart, and hold out the 
strongest incentive that can be offered 
for exertion. It will make reward much 
more dependent on merit thanat present, 
and encourage the most desirable condi- 
tions that can be presupposed for the 
general welfare of society. In short, co- 
operation will mean a better adjustment 
of the industrial machine, perhaps the 
most perfect one that our complex civili- 
zation can for a long time to come hope 
to attain, and ultimately the adaptation 
of its most successful features to social 
life. 

These are not idealistic dreamings. 
Godin’s Familistére, the late Mdme. Bou- 
cicaut’s “ Bon Marché” in Paris, the Old- 
nam (England) Joint Stock Mills, where 
a population of 30,000 cotton operatives 
are practically their own employers, the 
Pillsbury Flour Mill of Minneapolis, and 
hundreds of other establishments, . in- 
cluding every variety of industrial pro- 
duction, are practical answers to such a 
suggestion. ‘“ Co-operation,” says Pro- 
fessor Jevons ina work not many weeks 
old, “is in accordance with the princi- 
ples of political economy, and will prob- 
ably be widely adopted in some future 
generation.” ‘There can be no doubt,” 
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wrote Professor Ely not long ago, “ that 
in the one form or the other it will yet 
be the predominating influence in the 
production and distribution of economic 
goods.” When that time comes it will 
give a new strength to civilization, by 
adding the lacking moral impulse to In- 
dustrialism, and by lessening the harsh- 
- ness of that universal struggle which in 
its gentler form is salutary and neces- 
sary. 

It must not be understood from this that 
the advocates of profit-sharing and pro- 
ductive co-operation believe that therein 
is the panacea for all industrial ills, and 
that the general adoption of either sys- 
tem is going to make our cities and towns 
modern Utopias, with every workingman 
prosperous and contented. Such an idea 
is far from their thoughts. They know 
that a large class must always remain 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water”; 
that many more are only fitted to tread 
the beaten path of their daily vocations 
dependent on others for employment ; 
and that the majority of men, either by 
self-created conditions or untoward cir- 
cumstances, are prevented from attain- 
ing the full breadth of their expansion. 
All that they claim for co-operation is 
that it is practical justice, a closer as- 
sertion of right, and a solvent of trouble- 
some difficulties ; that it is a step forward 
in the slow but ceaseless march of hu- 
manity, and a nearer realization of a 
more perfect society than we have yet 
attained. Beyend this is surmise and 
dim conjecture. 

The compression of labor will benefit 
the workingman only as he makes prop- 
er use of his additional leisure ; and it is 
but fair to assume that a large portion 
of the time gained will be spent in use- 
ful pursuits or physical rest. Few of us 
realize how small a portion of a man’s 
working life is really his own, and how 
much one or two free hours will add to 
the enjoyment of existence. Ifa shorter 
working day does nothing more than 
this it will have done much, for after the 
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period of youth, opportunities for enjoy- 
ment are all too scarce. It is almost 
certain, though, to domore. People are 
everywhere becoming more temperate. 
Drinking is losing its attractions as a 
national pastime. Ideas are broadening. 
The beauties of art and literature appeal 
to constantly widening circles. Man’s 
aspirations are higher; they seek to 
know more, and the impulse from which 
these desires proceed, will necessarily 
lead them to take good advantage of 
their leisure. So in the new Industrial- 
ism men will realize as never before the 
conquests of their civilization, and those 
benefits of ease, now the sole possession 
of the wealthy, will be shared in com- 
mon by the laborer. 

Thus our “unknown seas” are nei- 
ther perilous oceans nor placid waters. 
Prudence and justice will carry the voy- 
age far into the future with less of storm 
than it has hitherto encountered. The 
horizon ahead is clearer than the one we 
leave behind ; the skies grow brighter, 
and the speeding vessel hastens on its 
way with favoring promise. 

These are optimistic views, but why 
should they not be so? The generation 
has witnessed far greater changes in the 
direction of social progress than any here 
indicated. Those who have lived to see 
the abolition of slavery and serfdom by 
three great nations, the legislative eman- 
cipation of labor in England, the added 
functions of the state for the benefit of 
the masses, the decrease of. all that is 
socially destructive and vicious, and the 
increase of everything that improves, 
builds, and consolidates ; those who have 
lived to see how much better the world 
of today is as compared with only forty 
years ago, have reason for their courage 
and their hope. 

We stand as yet but at the beginning 
of the productive era. Behind, in the 
vista of the past, far beyond the foot 
of the centuries where time began its 
reckoning anew, and from thence almost 
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to this present, the Roman stigma has 
been attached to labor. With its disap- 
pearance, the workman takes his place 
acknowledged as an equal factor in pro- 
duction, and a just claimant for a share 
of the advantages hitherto possessed by 
capital alone. 

We have had every age but the age of 
labor. Each in its turn has done its part 
to mould and fashion with mighty biows 
an improved social condition. Each one 
has bettered its inheritance, until now 
society is for the first time fused togeth- 
er, and working with a common energy 
for the common good. 

Never before have the conditions for 
human exertion been so favorable ; nev- 
er before the reward so great ; and nev- 
er before has the feeling of universal 
kinship held such sway. Commerce has 
beaten down national barriers, education 
and political equality those of caste, and 
the old prejudices that once kept men 
apart have disappeared. The cultivation 
of the moral qualities through so many 
centuries is at length bearing fruit in a 
quickened sympathy and a lessened self- 
ishness. The-noble names on the fast 
growing roll of philanthropists, the awak- 
ening of wealth to its responsibilities, 
the newly discovered truth that social 
neglects and wrongs are retroactive on 
the entire body politic, —these and a 
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thousand other things point to the dawn- 
ing of a better day than any mankind 
has record of in history. 

Industrialism cannot fall behind the 
advances of science and invention, nor 
can it ever again be separated from the 
morality and humanity of thetime. Art 
and literature may outstrip it, but the 
contrasts of an Augustan period can 
never be repeated. So whatever the fut- 
ure holds in store of peaceful triumph 
and conquest, whatever new powers may 
be wrested from nature, however much 
the growing spirituality of the race may 
smooth the pathway of .men’s lives: in 
these, and all things else of good, the 
greater gain will fall to those who work, 
whether they command as captains, or 
labor as the unmentioned many in the 
ranks of toil. A new era is at hand for 
all that earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Both capital and labor have 
awakened to a truer knowledge of their 
duties, and the new Industrialism, rich- 
er in promise of unity, more perfect in 
its justice, and warmer in its humanity, 
is already supplanting the old. 

These are the changes that are taking 
place. Few note or appreciate their im- 
portance, yet they are destined to exer- 
cise as great an influence on society as 
any of the distinctive movements that 
have left an impress on history. 

Harry Cadman. 
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Tue bells along the city front struck 
five o'clock, all absolutely at the instant, 
as the electric wave from the central 
station struck them, so that the great 
sweet cathedral-toned peal poured out 
from the city as if it were one vast bell ; 
and Kitty, under the orange blossoms at 
San Rafael, looked up, and thought that 
Theodore was at that very minute toss- 
ing his tools into the pneumatic receiv- 
er, and that it would scarcely be half an 
hour before he would be with her. 

Some of the workmen, who really 
loved their work, were standing a few 
moments, with their eyes on the tube 
mouth, as if to follow in imagination the 
swift flash of their tools to the racks 


where they rested overnight ; the young 
fellows who did not expect to remain in 
this grade of work longerthan was neces- 
sary to get them their promotion, stood 


chatting here and there. Theodore was 
generally one of these, for he was a socia- 
ble little fellow, and there were many of 
his own school set immediately about 
him, this first year in the industrial 
service. But Wednesday afternoons 
there never was any lingering. He 
walked rapidly down the arcade, paved 
with the dark red granite that the dep- 
uty national architect, who was Boston- 
bred, had ruled for buildings of the class, 
somewhat to the discontent of the more 
florid San Francisco taste, which had 
been much disposed to white marble, 
tesselated with red. In his dressing- 
room, the transformation from a laborer 
to a somewhat dainty carpet knight went 
a little more slowly ; for he had no mind 
to spoil the complete effect he intended 
to present to Kitty’s eyes, in order to 
present an incomplete one a few minutes 


earlier. Moreover, the lad was fastidi- 


ous, even if there had been no Kitty in 
the case, and those of the workmen that 
preferred to pass their working hours in 
the antique style of overalls and jump- 
ers inherited from the dirty workrooms 
of the nineteenth century, jeered him a 
little for his willingness to wear out a 
pretty good quality of shirts and knick- 
erbockers on his work. But the grizzled 
old workman who teased him most, and 
who had spent his life contentedly in 
the lowest grade of labor, and wore the 
most battered jumper and overalls in the 
whole regiment, blazed outside of work- 
ing hours in such diamonds and embroid- 
eries, and rode out in so gorgeous a cur- 
ricle, with so imposing an electrician 
(for Patricius Gooley had never been 
able to manage the motor himself), as 
always set Theodore off into one of his 
jolly gales of laughter. It was really 
only a modest sort of display that he 
went in for himself, and as he hurried 
out of the dressing-room door, his dark 
red silk stockings, sash and scarf, and 
soft olive flannel shirt and knee-breech- 
es, were only a trifle finer feathers than 
other young fellows of his age wore for 
afternoon calls. 

He had been quick, if he had been 
careful, to the last settling of the fine 
jade pin that held his scarf, and the 
plashing of the baths was still audible 
ajl along the row of dressing-rooms, 
while the laughter and shouts in the 
great swimming court were just begin- 
ning. He walked along the marble 
dock, —an attractive little fellow, with 
the kindliest of round faces, and yellow 
curls waving under the red silk Phrygian 
cap. At the far end of the long shining 
quay, beyond the part devoted to the 
bulky, mastless steam and electric mon- 
sters of commerce, was visible a glimmer 
of the silk sails andawnings of the pleas- 
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ure fleet, — white, and rose, and blue, 
wine red, and rust red, olive, and gold, 
and violet. The April sun, still two 
hours high, shone through them, and 
threw soft lights over decks and waves, 
and several artists with sketching easels 
sat about the dock, trying to catch the 
effect of the silken translucence with 
their colors. Theodore looked at the 
fleet appreciatively,as the car he had 
boarded to save time flashed along the 
dock toward it. He was an unromantic 
lad, and would never have thought of 
comparing it toa pond of irises, if. he 
had not been so proud of Kitty for mak- 
ing the suggestion ; but he liked pretty 
things. “ By gracious!” he said, “it was 
lucky they invented good stiff sailcloth 
silk in time for the Puss. I should not 
have liked to put canvas stuff, such as 
father used to put on his boat, on her 
pretty polished masts.” 

The red silk sails were furled this time, 
however, for her owner was bent on 
speed, not on the lazy floating or plun- 
ging run before the wind that never can 
be superseded for pure pleasure by any 
invention, but fascinates men now, as it 
did when the Argonauts “hoisted sail, 
and bared their brows to the salt breeze.” 
On this dainty boat Theodore had spent 
his credit and more of his thought than 
on his books. Her carvings and trim- 
mings were of the finest, her cushions of 
the softest plush, her silvery and ivory 
finishings lavish, her electric motor of 
the best and latest make. He hadlearned 
to manage it well, too, though he was 
not otherwise handy with electric ma- 
chinery, and no yacht on the bay could 
have shot out from the dock and across 
the channel,—a whizzing line of olive and 
silver,a sinuous arrow-flight,—with more 
skillful precision. Ten minutes brought 
him to the steps where the garden he 
sought sloped down into the artificial 
cove. He stood for a moment, laughing 
with the exhilaration of therun, get- 
ting his breath back from the rush 
against the air, and shaking his curls 
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off his forehead ; then ran up the tiled 
walk to the arch of the orange pazio, and 
looked for Kitty. 

The fine old stone house, with its many 
courts and squares, had been built, and 
most of the trees had been planted by 
her grandfather ; the orange trees were 
at least fifty years old, and their shining 
dark green towers were clustered over, 
this last day of April, with the white de- 
liciousness of the blossoms ; the air of 
the court was full of it, a very dream of 
love and perfectness. The trees grouped 
around a marble basin in the center, 
where later in the season would bloom a 
colony of the gold and purpleand white 
flags Kitty had compared to the pleasure 
fleet. Here a fountain splashed all day 
and all night, and ona marble pavement, 
running back from the basin under the 
white and green of the branches, was 
tossed a heap of cushions; and either 
curled up here with her book, or swing- 
ing in the gold net of a hammock close 
by, the young man looked to see the 
darling only child of the house. 

Sure enough, there was the soft prim- 
rose yellow of her tunic across the 
brown and gold cushions ; but why was 
Kitty tumbled all in alittle heap among 
them, her face hidden, the curly brown 
knot at the back of her pretty head di- 
sheveled, and the tunic slipping from 
one plump shoulder? Theodore stopped 
and stared under the orange trees, an 
awful dismay rising in his heart and 
throat, as an unheard-of suspicion forced 
itself through his brain. 

He had seen babies cry; and he had 
read of girls’ crying in such bits of nine- 
teenth century novels as he had read 
when he studied literature in. school, and 
one of the boys, who had a knack of car- 
icature, had constructed from his knowl- 
edge of crying infants a “ conjectural 
restoration” of a maiden in tears. Kitty 
had gone into such fits of laughter over 
it that he had tried to beg it of the proud 
artist for her, and had got into troubie 
by swapping for it a morning’s use of 
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his boat, the predecessor of the Puss ; 
for his father shook his head, and told 
him that the government control of all 
exchange of services would soon be up- 
set if such private bartering were al- 
lowed tocontinue. Theodore had pointed 
out that the government had never em- 
ployed Tom to draw caricatures, so that 
there was no way to get the coveted 
sketch into the warehouse stock, and if 
there were, some one else might have 
taken it out; but his father had only 
shaken his head, and said if there were 
any class of transactions the govern- 
ment had not provided for, they could 
not be proper transactions. This made 
Theodore feel quite grave ; but when he 
told Kitty, it set her to giggling again, 
at the idea, she explained, of Teddy’s 
upsetting the government. Some of the 
girls he knew laughed all the time out 
of sheer jollity, like Kitty ; some of them 
smiled brightly, some only beamed calm- 
ly upon the world ; but O, when had any 
one ever heard, outside of an old novel, 
of a girl’s lying in a disheveled heap 
among her cushions and crying? Yet 
there seemed to be no other solution of 
the thing he saw and heard; he could 
not doubt his senses; the thing that 


Kitty was doing was certainly crying. 
He had not the smallest idea what a 


man did in such a case; but he was too 
good a fellow to stop to think of his own 
embarrassment. As soon as he was 
quite certain what was happening, he 
went down beside her, and put his arms 
about her in whatever way he best could. 
“Kitty! Kitty! Why, Kitty!” he said 
in the greatest anxiety. 

And then Kitty turned round, and got 
hold of him, and dropped her face on his 
shoulder. “O Teddy!” she sobbed. 

“Kitty,— Why, Kitty!” he repeated 
helplessly. 

At that Kitty, getting a glimpse of his 
face, giggled a little, sat up straight, and 
stopped crying. 
read in old novels and letters, he would 
have known that she had not been crying 
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very hard, for her blue eyes were untar- 
nished and unreddened, and the smooth, 
healthy rose of her cheeks unspotted. 

“It was the book, you know, Teddy,” 
she explained. 

“The book ?” 

He looked about, and saw crushed in 
among the cushions a book in dingy old 
covers of the style of the nineteenth 
century. He opened it, and recognized 
the print, —the absurd little tips and 
hooks on the types making them so 
much harder to read. Everybody had 
seen copies of them in the college and 
public libraries, andindeed of much older 
books,— books with long s’s of the eigh- 
teenth century, and black-letter books of 
the sixteenth in much better preserva- 
tion than these flimsy later ones, whose 
cheap adornments had long since faded 
to squalor ; but Theodore had never trou- 
bled them much, and he had not the 
smallest idea what this one was about. 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” he read, a lit- 
tle slowly, for the forms of the letters 
bothered him for the moment. 

“Yes,” said Kitty ;“ it’s an old novel, 
you know. We have the history of the 
novel in literature class this term, and 
we give about a month to nineteenth 
century novels, and Professor Rees is 
always at us todo alot of reading, besides 
what ’s required ; and I thought I'd as- 
tonish her for once, because there are a 
lot of great-grandmother’s old books up 
garret, and I’ve been reading them all 
the week.” 

A light broke on Theodore. He had 
always heard that the novels of that 
period were sad, and that it was not at 


‘all uncommon to cry overthem. And he 


had always been taught that life was too 
pitiful in the nineteenth century for any 
one to contemplate with cheerfulness. 

“ You ought not to read about horrors, 
Kitty,” he said. ‘Come, take a run on 
the yacht. There are two good hours 
before dark. If you like, I’ll put on the 
elec., and we can skip clear up to Bolinas 
and back, and you'll lose your breath 
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so you ’ll forget everything else. I sup- 
pose those old duffers did have melan- 
choly times, and I’m no end sorry for 
them, and all that ; but they ’re dead and 
gone, and all their troubles are over, — 
and you know,” he went on, brightening 
with a sense of invincible logic, “you 
can’t make it a bit better by crying.” 

Poor Teddy, —decidedly he was ill- 
read in the history of the last century, 
for he had no idea how many times, and 
with what absolute futility, that last sen- 
tence had been addressed to mourners, 
so he produced it with cheerful confi- 
dence. 

The corners of Kitty’s pretty mouth 
went down. 

“ They had such hard times,” she said ; 
“such lovely, sad, romantic times. The 
good times are over. There is nothing 
at all like it.” 

“Good gracious, Kitty!” cried Theo- 
dore, startled. “I never heard anybody 
talk so in my life. The glorious twenti- 
eth century —” 


“It isn’t glorious! It's—it’s flat,” 


cried Kitty, with a little tearful quiver. 
“Nothing happens, and you don’t have 
to be sad and heroic.” 

“ But Kitty,” said her astonished lover, 
“you speak of sad as if it was something 


nice. I’m sure I always heard it de- 
scribed as something quite unpleasant, 
and —and uncomfortable, you know, to 
be sad. I don’t know what you are 
driving at. What did they do in the 
book that you like so much ?” 

“QO, everything,” said Kitty. “He 
died, you know; and she grieved, and 
grieved.” 

“Well, you don’t want me to die, to 
let you know if it feels nice to be sad, do 
you?”. said Teddy; and so sunny was 
his spirit that he laughed instead of 
glooming, as this extraordinary state of 
mind in his sweetheart presented itself 
to him. 

“No-o,” said Kitty, irresolutely, yet 
looking longingly at the quaintly lettered 
page. “ No,—Idon’t want you to die, 
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Teddy. O, I would n’t have you die, dear. 
But I would like to have you do some- 
thing heroic. The girls in the books all 
have heroic lovers, who do the most dar- 
ing things for them.” 

“Well, what sort of things?” said 
Theodore, dubiously, and without any 
sign of kindling to the thought. 

“QO, all sorts. There’s another book, 
—they went through everything : they 
only just met, and were separated for 
years ; his enemy stabbed him, and he 
almost died, and she thought he was 
dead, and she ran away and hid, and 
they burned the town, and he went to 
rescue her, and their enemies took him 
and kept him prisoner for years, and 
tried to make him marry somebody else, 
but he was perfectly faithful to her. 
That was n’t in the nineteenth century, 
but earlier, when they were still more 
heroic. If only you would do things 
like that for me, Teddy!” 

“But really, Kitty,” the young man 
remonstrated. “I never had an enemy 
in the world, so how could he stab me? 
And I don’t think you realize how it 
would feel to be stabbed almost to 
death. It would hurt very much. You 
would not want me to be hurt.” 

Kitty began to show some signs of 
temper. “It is a calculating, selfish cen- 
tury!” she said, pouting. “I don’t 
mean,” she added, relenting, “that it’s 
your fault, Teddy ; you’re no worse than 
your times, but I should like you to be 
a good deal better. I should be so proud 
to have a gallant lover, like the men of 
old time. You know,” she went on reas- 
oningly, “you will never distinguish 
yourself in any of the regular ways, be- 
cause you ‘re not clever, dear. We both 
agreed we should just have to bear that. 
But think what a distinction it would 
be to be heroic nowadays, and to get 
almost killed, and suffer. dreadfully, 
and be parted for years, and have it all 
come right at last. I should be so proud 
of you, Teddy! I should rather we were 
distinguished that way than any other, 
it would be so unique and different !” 
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Theodore looked very sober, and as 
nearly unhappy as the lines of his sunny 
face permitted. He could not under- 
stand Kitty’s archaic taste, but no young 
man of the twentieth century could be 
unmoved when his sweetheart appealed 
to that craving for distinction that is 
avowedly and deliberately the ruling 
passion of the time. 

“T—I wasn’t brought up to be heroic, 
Kitty,” he said. “I don’t think I shouid 
do it well at all. I say,” he cried, bright- 
ening with a look of relief : “if you want 
us to be unhappy, why not take that to 
be unhappy about ?— that we can’t ever 
be distinguished, you know.” 

“OQ Teddy!” said the girl reproach- 
fully. “There’s no distinction ia being 
unhappy because you’re not distin- 
guished.” 

This was obvious, after all, and Theo- 
dore looked distinctly depressed, until 
another idea occurred to him. “See 
here, Kitty,” he began, somewhat ag- 
grieved : “it seems to me you’re putting 
all this off on me. You want me to get 
hurt, and run risks, but you would n’t 
like it yourself a bit better than any one 
else.” 

“Why, I should suffer agonzes of sus- 
pense on your account,” said Kitty de- 
cisively. ‘I should have a great deal 
harder time than you. The girls always 
did in the old times.” 

Theodore felt that there was some- 
thing wrong in this statement of the 
matter, but he had never been a match 
for his little sweetheart in dialectics. 
He considered a few moments, and then 
made another venture. 

“ T should hate awfully to have you suf- 
er agonies, dear,” he said ingeniously. 
“ If we’ve both got to suffer, it would be 
better for me to take the hardest part ; 
—and then you like heroism, and sad- 
ness, and pain, too, and I don’t.” 

Kitty stared for a puzzled moment, 
for her lover, though undoubtedly less 
clever than she, had almost by accident 
stumbled upon a complete flanking of 
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her dialectic ; and then, with a singular 
sudden atavism, she resorted to a sort of 
tactics that in the days of oppression her 
great-grandmother had been adept at. 

“Teddy,” she cried, “if you really 
loved me you would waz? to bear ail and 
dare all for me. And when I love you 
so much, and want you to be heroic, and 
distinguished, all for my sake, and to 
prove your love! O, why was I born in 
this century ?—I don’t see how anybody 
can really know if anybody loves any- 
body nowadays,’ —and down went the 
curly head into the middle of the cush- 
ions, and Kitty began crying again. 

Theodore, though he had not, as he 
justly urged, been brought up to be 
heroic, was the kindest-hearted little fel- 
low in the world, and he suffered quite 
the worst pang he had ever known as he 
stared at the tumbled brown knot of 
hair, and the pretty shoulders shaking 
with sobs ; but he was also practical, and 
hesitated very much to commit himself 
by any indefinite promises of futile haz- 
ards or pains, in order to assuage his 
little love’s misery. 

“Say, Kitty,” he ventured at last. 
“Let’s go yachting. Don’t let’s talk 
about it any more. There's time fora 
little run before dark; or your mother 
and father will come perhaps, and dine 
on the Puss, and stay out for the moon.” 

Kitty only sobbed. 

Another miserable silence, then The- 
odore broke out desperately : 

“ What do you want me to do, anyway? 
I don’t see anything practical init. I 

-haven’t any enemy to stab me and put 
me in prison, and you have n’t any ene- 
my to try to burn you up, for me to 
rescue you. You don’t want me to stab 
myself? I should get laughed at, or 
taken up for crazy, instead of getting 
distinction.” 

Kitty sat up, smoothing her ruffled 
plumage, and brightening, now that 
Teddy came to the practical considera- 
tion of her idea. 

“T don’t truly see the way to heroism 
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in these times myself, dear,”’ she said 
thoughtfully ; “but then we don’t have 
to decide on details today. Any time 
before we are married will do to achieve 
your emprise, and I shan’t be through 
school for three years. If you begin 
very soon, you might do it in three 
years ; or if not, then we can put off 
marrying. If you will devote a// your 
spare time between now and next 
Wednesday to investigating the oppor- 
tunities for heroism offered by the twen- 
tieth century, I feel sure that you can 
find some lingering somewhere ; and then 
we can plan in good earnest.” 

Theodore looked profoundly dismayed, 
for he had really said nothing at all to 
commit himself to any acquiescence in 
such a plan; yet as Kitty added, “So 
we need n’t discuss any more about it 
now. Let’s have some music,” he hes- 
itated to set her right on that delicate 
point, and begin his bad half hour all 
over again. Much better to be jolly, 
and trust that she might change her 
mind next week,—though indeed he had 
an uncomfortable recollection that Kitty 
had never had the habit of changing her 
mind, or giving up her way till she had 
attained it. 

“ All right,” he said, rising with alac- 
rity. “Let’s have some lively, happy, 
modern music.” 

“We will have something appropriate 
to our talk,” said Kitty reproachfully. 
“Something grand, and sad, and inspir- 
ing.” And she went to the telephone, 
— which was always connected with this 
orange court in summer, as*well as with 
aroom in the house, — and turned ona 
sonata of Beethoven, which she told her 
loverthe music professor said was meant 
to describe the storm and stress period 
of humanity. When they went in to 
dinner, she let her father and mother 
talk to Theodore, and when they asked 
her why she was so abstracted, she said 
she was very much interested in her les- 
sons that week, and was thinking about 
them ; and when they asked Theodore 
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what was the matter with him, he said 
Kitty had been showing him some nine- 
teenth century books, and it always de- 
pressed him to think about the nine- 
teenth century. 

After dinner shé took him back into 
the patio, and insisted_on reading to him 
“The Rhyme of the Duchess May,” 
(familiar to students of old literature,) 
with a voice that quivered sympathet- 
ically ; and when he told her that his 
teacher had said Mrs. Browning was an 
excellent instance of the morbid melan- 
choly of her time, and that for his part the 
poem made him feel very uncomfortable, 
and pointed out that Sir Guy must have 
been partially insane, for no man in his 
senses would go out of his way to die in 
such a horrible manner, when the same 
object could have been so much less un- 
pleasantly attained, Kitty declared that 
it was thrilling and magnificent, and she 
would adore him if he were like Sir Guy. 
And when he went down to the Puss, an 
hour earlier than he had meant to go, she 
walked down to the water with him, and 
stood on a lower step, with her head 
against his arm, and remarked in her 
sweetest way : 

“T’m soglad we’ve had this good talk, 
dear, and quite understand each other ; 
we shall love each other so much better 
now we’re beginning to be serious to- 
gether, instead of making life all child’s 
play. And how proud I shall be of you, 
Teddy dear, when you get to be a hero, 
and how much surer I shall feel of your 
love than other twentieth century girls 
can, who don’t have lovers that are will- 
ing to suffer and die for them!” 


II. 


THE assistant foreman, next day, 
watching Theodore, hesitated over the 
report that should go down on the day’s 
record. He liked the boy well enough 
to strain a point in his favor; but he 
knew that “old Patricius,” as the lads 
called him, since he was now nearing 
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his time of discharge, had learned by 
twenty-three years’ experience in the 
same grade of labor to gauge pretty ex- 
actly the probable standing of every one; 
and that while not making the least ef- 
fort for promotion himself, he regarded 
with considerable suspicion and jealousy 
the promotions of others, and was per- 
fectly willing not only to raise a consid- 
erable private clamor, but to appeal to 
the courts whenever he considered his 
officers at fault, until he had become a 
notorious terror to generations of fore- 
men. 

Theodore was too true a child of his 
applause-craving century not to admit 
Kitty’s right to demand that he should 
distinguish himself. He looked over at 
Tom, all whose leisure went to training 
himself in caricature and_ character 


sketching, and who would certainly, ev- 
ery one said, end in a most creditable 


position on the staff of Laughter. He 
saw how the tall young laborer’s shrewd 
* eye continually took in the possibilities 
of his surroundings: the suspicious 
glance with which Patricius looked from 
Theodore’s languid movements to see 
whether the sub-foreman was noting 
them properly ; the furtive uneasiness 
with which the sub-foreman in his turn 
observed the “old man’s” alertness ; the 
unusual indifference of Theodore himself 
to the vicissitudes of his dark blue flannel 
working costume. If anything seemed 
to poor Theodore worse than the idea of 
braving daggers and dungeons, it was 
that of thus slaving all his free hours, 
instead of going off for a good time in 
his yacht, and even carrying into his 
working hours the burden of an inces- 
sant thought for the cherished ambition. 
He admitted sadly that Tom, who so 
heartily embraced this severe discipline, 


had a better right to the smiles of the: 


fair; and heremembered witha pang that 
only three weeks ago Tom told Kitty 
that he alone of twentieth century men 
could know the meaning of the word 
remorse, when he reflected that he had 
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had to be bribed to give up for her the 
“conjectural restoration,” and had lost 
the opportunity of his life in not hasten- 
ing to lay at her feet the first fruits of 
his ambition. Theodore had been quite 
certain since then that Kitty might have 
had Tom; and he had felt asa modest- 
minded lad of old times must have felt 
to find himself and poverty preferred to 
a rival and wealth. An insidious won- 
der made its way into his mind whether 
that speech of Tom’s had anything to 
do with Kitty’s growing ardor fordistinc- 
tion; and for one dark moment he 
thought that possibly if Tom were the 
enemy with the dagger, and he had a 
very good weapon himself-— But the 
thought broke down as he noted the firm 
hand and unerring eye opposite; and 
broke down again on another side as 
Tom looked up with a friendly smile, 
which brought the amiable little fellow’s 
native good will rushing back upon him. 
And in point of fact, the evening found 
him in Tom’s studio on Russian Hill, 
asking his advice about the whole mat- 
ter. 

It was an ascetic studio. Tom did not 
goin for beauty much, and although he 
had a fine and expensive collection of 
drawings, with some paintings and casts, 
there was more tendency to the quaint 
and grotesque than to what he called 
the “pretty” amongthem. The beauty 
of the room was its window, with a view 
of the noble towers and trees on Tele- 
graph Hill opposite, and the colossal 


‘golden statue on the crest, symbolic of 


the utmost West reaching hands to the 
utmost East, to join at last the circle of 
humanity the world around. Of course, 
from Russian Hill the figure cannot be 
seen in its proportions, but even so near 
it has an impressive and majestic effect. 
A copy, not more than ten feet high, at 
the eastern end of one of the terraces be- 
low, facing a similar copy at the western 
end, of the corresponding figure from the 
harbor of Yeddo, gives an excellent idea 
of the effect and purport of the statue. 
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When I was a young fellow in San Fran- 
cisco, a favorite limit for yachting trips 
was the distance, fifteen miles or so out, 
at which the figure takes its just propor- 
tions. 

We used to run out after school, aiming 
to reach this point about sunset, then to 
rest floating in the low western light that 
glorified our silken sails, and watch the 
outlines of the grand figure melt and dis- 
solve into a pyre of burning gold as the 
sunset struck it; and then, as the sun 
dropped below the San Francisco hori- 
zon, reassume their form, pale gold 
against the rosy eastern sky. And mean- 
while the sunset would strike our trans- 
lucent sails, and pour soft floods of vio- 
let and amber and crimson light through 
them over the girls, who would sit with 
their pepla draped gracefully over their 
heads and shoulders against the light 
chill of the hour, and lean back in pen- 
sive, unconscious poses. Then the sun 
would drop, and the yacht would come 
rushing homeward, while all the way be- 
fore it the statue, a paler and paler sil- 
houette against a grayer sky, or perhaps 
against a yellow, spreading moonlight, 
held out its benignant arms.—Ah, well, 
we have all been young, and many of us 
have “run out to see the statue by sun- 
set,’— and sometimes in a company of 
only two. 

Besides this fine window, Tom’s room 
had an excellent specimen of the old- 
fashioned fireplace so much affected by 
artists, where he could burn wood, turn- 
ing off the electric heater. Established 
by this now with his pipe, he laughed 
immoderately as the disconsolate lover's 
case was laid before him, and swore that 
Teddy and Kitty would be the death of 
him yet ; but after he had had his laugh, 
he inquired very seriously of Theodore 
what he thought of doing. 

“The only thing I could think of,” 
said Theodore, “was to make a pretty 
thorough inquiry, you know, as to the 
possibilities of — of danger and discom- 
fort in modern times. I thought, you see, 
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that if I could get a positive statement 
in writing, from some such authority as 
the professor of modern history or of 
sociology at Berkeley, to the effect that 
there were no such opportunities now, 
— why, that would be conclusive. But, 
then,” he went on anxiously, “in case 
there ave any lingering evils of that sort, 
the professor would be the very one that 
would know of them : and then, you see, 
it would be the very worst step,” said 
poor Teddy desperately, “to have con- 
sulted him.” 

“T see,” said Tom, looking gravely in- 
to the fireplace. 

“ And I thought—perhaps you might 
have some idea of what he would be like- 
ly to say. I did not think of any one I 
could well consult. My father, now,— 
I thought he would not — exactly enter 
into the situation.” 

“Your father?” repeated Tom. The 
muscles under his mustache quivered a 
little in sympathy with his voice. “No, 
—no, I do not think he would. So Kitty . 
has gone into nineteenth century litera- 
ture, has she?—bless her heart,” he went 
on meditatively. “Well, I’ve done a 
little that way myself, —I find the old 
fellows very suggestive ; and we have to 
go back to them for our best models in 
my line of work. I declare, I like the 
little girl’s having the literary feeling to 
get on to the value of those old books, 
in the face of all her teachers’ telling 
her they are obsolete. She’s really stum- 
bled in a juvenile way on a note in them 
that nine fenths of our professional 
critics never perceive, in their present 
devotion to everything modern. The lit- 
erary value of the mournful is at a dis- 
count now, as that of the grotesque is. 
They had a school of old jokers that do 
my heart good: they never seemed able 
to make up their minds whether to laugh 
or cry at their world; and their medley 
of grim jests, of tragic contrasts, of pa- 
thos and laughter, was most interesting. 
But when it comes to making practical 
applications, Kitty is too young yet to , 
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discriminate very well between litera- 
ture and life. I guess girls in all times 
have been disposed to take literature too 
seriously.” 

“O, I always knew Kitty was clever,” 
said Theodore. “ And I’m sure I’m will- 
ing the old fellows should be of as much 
literary value as you like, if they will 
only let me alone.” 

“ Well, let us come down to business,” 
said Tom. “Iam sorry to tell you, The- 
odore, that your plan of appealing to the 
professor won’t help you. He would 
promptly tell you that there are crimi- 
nal lunatics in all our hospitals, and sam- 
ple wild beasts preserved in all our men- 
ageries, whom it is sufficiently risky to 
fool with. Or I could engage to tinker 
with that electric attachment on the 
Puss ina manner that would give you 
livelier experiences with fire and flood 
than our ancestors ever dreamed of. As 
for running away on red-roan steeds, 
that is hardly so practicable. Somebody 
would have to play Leigh of Leigh, and 
lock her up, before you could rescue her ; 
and I suppose her father is not very like- 
ly to do that?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Theodore, scandal- 
ized at the serious question. “ And if 
such a thing could happen, it would be 
much simpler to appeal to the govern- 
ment than to try to interfere myself.” 

“ Well, all that business is archaic any- 
way, — belongs to the sixteenth century, 
not the nineteenth. I take it the dear 
girl is not so particular as to just what 
shall be done, as anxious to have a dash 
of vicissitude and adventure somehow 
infused into her love affair, and also to 
find an excuse for taking yow a little 
more seriously and ardently. I say, Ted- 
dy, you leave the whole thing in my 
hands, and I'll put it through! Agreed?” 

“T won’t consent,” said Theodore des- 
perately, looking very white and miser- 
able, “to be put in any rash position. I 
never told Kitty I would. It’s —it’s no 
use, Tom. I’m not used to tigers, nor 
fires, and I’m not used to being hurt, 
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and I should simply make a botch of it, 
and get her and everybody down on me, 
and lose her in the end,—and I might 
as well give her up first as last.” 

“Very well,” said, Tom, “1’ll manage 
it without bloodshed. Ail that I willask 
you todo is to write a note to Kitty, say- 
ing that you understand it is customary 
for a knight seeking his emprise to be 
forbidden his lady's face until he has 
achieved it ; that you hope she will not 
enforce that condition, but will write to 
say you may come as usual— otherwise 
you shall feel bound by the requirements 
of the code. Then wait results.” 


When the Puss, next Wednesday, 
drew upat the garden steps, Kitty stood 
waiting eagerly ; but instead of the natty 
little figure she expected, Tom, in his 
negligent gray blouse, stepped ashore. 

“Yes,” he said, as she looked past him 
for some one else ; “ Theodore has sent 
his excuses by me instead of coming this 
time.” 

The light went out of the young girl’s 
face. “I had a great deal to talk to him 
about,— very especial things,” she said, 
as she walked disconsolately up the path 
by Tom's side. “ And it will be a whole 
week more, because I promised mamma 
I would give him only Wednesday after- 
noons, as long as I am in school !”’ 

But later, when she stood in the arch 
of the patio, watching the yacht disap- 
pear in the twilight, her face was soberer 
yet. What was this impression that © 
Tom had left ?>—that Teddy had chosen 
to stay away?—chosen to stay away 
from Aer /—because he did not like 
something she had said ? because he did 
not wish to do things for her? because 
—she did not know exactly what ; but 
she did not believe it anyway. She knew 
Teddy better than Tom did; and he 
would explain it all next Wednesday. 


She had told Tom so ; she had been very 


stately to him, and had refused to be 
drawn out about the old books he found 
ranged on the marble seat in the fazzo, 
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— telling him with dignity that she and 
Theodore were making some literary 
studies. But as she gathered them up 
to put away, there was a queer uneasi- 
ness in her brown eyes, and once or twice 
they dimmed in a way that was not so 
pleasant as luxurious crying over a book. 

Meanwhile, on the Puss, Tom took 
from his pocket a sealed envelope, and 
surveyed it with a grin. “A twentieth 


century man cannot lie,” he remarked 
with complacency : “I have fulfilled my 
promise to the letter, Teddy,—1 have 
‘taken your note over’ safe and sound.” 


Two or three Wednesdays later, Kitty 
turntd suddenly to Tom,— for he was at 
San Rafael a good deal these weeks,— 
and under cover of the music, to which 


her mother was listening, shesaid,“ Tom, 
you shall tell me :— has Teddy said any-. 


thing to you about me ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He said he might as well give you 
up first as last,” said Tom plumply. 

Poor Kitty stood a moment with strug- 
gling breath and changing color; then, 
“He may give me up tomorrow, for all 
I care!” she said, exactly as her great 
grandmother had said it more than once 
a hundred years before ; and she turned 
and marched out of the court with her 
head in the air. When she reached her 
room she snatched from the table a little 
note all ready and directed to Theodore, 
and fiercely thrust it into the very focus 
of the electric heat, so that it floated off 
in a second, volatilized into thin air. But 
she had cried herself sick before she 
went to sleep that night. 

“What an uncommonly easy century 
to intrigue in!” reflected Tom, as in 
answer to Theodore’s piteous entreaties, 
he repeated to him this first comment 
Kitty had made on his absence.“ Really, 
it is too elementary, —the devices are 
puerile.”’ 

It was impossible that Kitty’s mother 
and teachers should not know that she 
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was crying herself thin day after day; 
and she admitted perforce that some- 
thing was the matter between her and 
Theodore, and that he was not coming 
any more for the present. But what was 
wrong she positively refused to say ; and 
no less positively refused to allow her 
mother to see him, or do anything about 
it. And after all, the seniors agreed she 
had been too young to be engaged in any 
event, and it might be all for the best in 
the end. 

Pretty soon they were very sure of it, 
for it began to be unmistakably reported 
that Theodore was spending a great deal 
of time with Tom’s older sister, a bril- 
liant young lecturer on modern history 
in the city high schools,—handsome and 
fresh at twenty-eight as a girl of eigh- 
teen, as our girls nowadays are wont to 
be, and only approaching her full bloom 
of young womanhood ; university bred, 
and as thoroughly a believer in comfort 
and prosperity, and all the achievements 
of the century, as it was possible for a 
woman to be. Once, when Kitty had 
been persuaded to go out with a party 
on the water, she saw the Puss near by, 
and drew her peplum close about her 
head, not to be recognized by its two 
occupants. But people about her, who 
had not heard of the boy and girl engage- 
ment between herself and Theodore, be- 
gan talking of them: no one thought, it 
seemed, that it could be possible the 
ambitious and intellectual girl could take 
any serious interest in the lad; but he 
was clearly infatuated with her. And 
it seemed, too, that he was likely to 
amount to even less than used to be ex- 
pected of him: it was said, — and Kitty 
leaned forward to catch the voice, un- 
consciously dropped in saying so grave 
a thing of anybody, — that he was mak- 
ing as bad a record as possible in this 
first year of his work, and would fail to 
receive any honorable notice or mention 
at all; that if things went on thus, he 
would certainly be left among that small 
residuum of the army who, like “old Pa- 
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tricius,” were left at the bottom all their 
days. He had even been positively rep- 
rimanded for neglected work and un- 
punctuality. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Kitty, hotly. 
“In school, everybody said he was not 
very clever, but he was conscientious 
and careful. And he is quite clever 
enough, too, to do all that lowest grade 
work, and very much more.” 

Some one said kindly that they did 
not know that he was an old schoolmate, 
and that they were sorry to have spoken 
hardly of him in her presence. But she 
heard the same things often enough 
afterward. 

She read no more novels nowadays,— 
she had no heart for them, and her lit- 
erature class had left the subject. But 
they had gone on to nineteenth century 
poetry, and that suited her mood very 
well. Tom had never dyawn her out 
about the novels, but he read much old 
poetry with her, and talked very clever- 
ly about it. He spared a great deal of 
time for this, for a young man who had 
hitherto spared no time for social pur- 
poses. None the less, he made progress 
in his sketching, and was more and more 
heard of as likely to set the river afire; 
while in his regular work he had clearly 
the best record in his company. 

It was impossible that a girl who had 
totake her swimming lesson and her rid- 
ing lesson, to play her match games of 
tennis and ball, and keep up her gymna- 
sium practice, should droop and brood as 
girls used to do when tight dresses and 
anzmia added their load to troubles ; and 
Kitty was undoubtedly heard to giggle 
uncontrollably when she was actually 
trying to duck some other girl in the 
school swimming bath, or getting her 
breath after a wrestle. But, neverthe- 
less, there were plenty of intervals when 
she was a very sad and anxious little 
girl,—and she did not like it in the least. 

As the time approached for the an- 
nual reports to be published, her father 
drew her down on his knee ene day, and 
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told her that he must have a serious 
talk with her. He hoped she and Theo- 
dore had entirely given up their engage- 
ment, — which had been, in fact, no real 
engagement, since she was not free to 
actually promise herself until she was 
twenty-one. 

“ We all regarded it and treated it as 
the same thing,” he said, “ but that was 
on the presumption that Theodore was 
going to acquit himself as if he appreci- 
ated our confidence. If he does not, he 
cannot expect you to feel bound, espe- 
cially by such an understanding between 
children as this was. Now I have taken 
pains to inquire, and I find that all we 
have heard of Theodore is quite true. 
He has done nothing bad, but he has 
been entirely worthless. He takes no 
interest or care in his work. His fore- 
man says he might stretch a point this 
once to give him a report that is not pos- 
itively discreditable, and would be no 
drawback to him afterward, in case he 
chose to do better another year, but that 
the other men would resent the partial- 
ity.” 
“1 know what that means,” said Kit- 
ty. “That means ‘old Patricius.’” 

“Very likely,” said her father. “I 
know the man you mean. He becomes 
a voter this year, and he has quite a 
large connection, all very clannish, and 
many of them voters. The foreman is 
very ambitious, and the Patricius set 
have long really held the balance in the 
municipal government. You see, he is 
in fact hedged about on both sides. If 
he wishes promotion, he must keep tavor 
with his superiors, and to have a great 
row with his men, perhaps be cited be- 
fore a court to answer charges of par- 
tiality, would be very bad ; while on the 
other hand, a man who cherishes ambi- 
tions to be sometime elected general 
cannot afford to offend any influential 
part of the electorate. And remember, 
my dear, that many who are now under 
him will be of the electorate long before 
he is ready to ask their votes.” 
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“ Will Theodore?” asked Kitty quick- 
ly. 
“No, Theodore is quite too young. 
This foreman is past thirty, and has some 
ten years before he can come before the 
electors. So the men under thirty-five, 
—or in case he ventures to dream of the 
presidency, we will say under twenty- 
five, —need never concern him. Re- 
member that, my dear,” he went on, 
launched on his favorite topic, for he 
was a devoted politician, and since his 
retirement had given his whole time and 
thought to politics: “an officer must 
always bear in mind that all his subordi- 
nates over thirty-five years old are going 
to have a chance at him if he comes to 
election. And while they count for few 
among the voters of a whole guild, a man 
should look to them for his main nucleus 
of support. And on the other hand, he 
must keep on terms with his superiors, 
or he will never get to where there is 
any question of the voters. And if he 
cuts his ambitions smaller, and switches 
off into the municipal government, as I 
did in my day,” he went on complacent- 
ly, “so much the more immediate the 
need of looking out for all these matters 
of local popularity.” 

“T don’t understand much about it,” 
said Kitty listlessly. ‘We don’t have 
modern civil polity till next year. All 
I know about it is that corruption and 
intrigue are impossible under our sys- 
tem, and used to be shocking in old 
times,— they told us that in the primary 
school. But about Te — Theodore. You 
mean that his getting through at all this 
year without disgrace depends mainly 
on this old professional kicker — ” 

“ This — what is that singular word ?” 

“QO, one of Tom’s,—he got it from 
some of the old humorists he reads,” 
said Kitty, who had indeed used it 
rather in a pedantic than a flippant 
spirit. 

“QO, Tom,” said her father, looking 
pleased. “ Well, I guess you ‘ll learn no 
great harm from Tom. 7here’s a young 
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man that is going ahead. But toreturn 
to Theodore: his fate for this year, at 
least, is practically settled now. The 
foreman and the assistant foreman are 
not ill-disposed to him, but they will not 
compromise themselves to shield him 
from the consequences of his own shift- 
lessness. That is all there is about it.” 


It wanted ten minutes of one o’clock 
when Theodore came slowly back across 
the dock from his lunch, and approached 
the great palace of industry with an ab- 
sent and dismal air. He knew well 
enough that he was making a bad rec- 
ord and displeasing all his friends in this 
his first trial year; and the universal 
love of approval that is the passion of 
our time, while it had not showed in him 
as ambition, had found its satisfaction 
hitherto in being liked by everybody. 
But his miserable consciousness that his 
official superiors were “down on him” 
only served to deepen the pit of helpless 
despondency into which he had fallen 
upon Kitty's unreasonable surrender of 
him, and to still further spoil him for his 
work,— for which he had, in fact, never 
cared a straw forits own sake, following 
only his habit of docile and sunny eager- 
ness to please, in doing it fairly well. If 
it had not been for the unfailing kind- 
ness of the young modern history lec- 
turer, it is hard to say where he would 
have collapsed to; and feeling her his 
one stay he clung to her and followed 
her about quite piteously. Tom was as. 
friendly as ever, but Theodore had a 
wretched certainty of his status at San 
Rafael, which he was fallen into too deep 
an abasement and dejection to resent, 
but which made Tom none the dearer. 

As he lounged dismally up to the en- 
trance of the great building, he saw 
Patricius standing near a group of pil- 
lars, and listening to some one who 
stood in their shadow. 

“Tt dependsupon yoz,” this somebody 
was saying, with dramatic zeal. “If he 
were sure you would not make trouble, 
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he would strain a point. Andif you will 
only promise not to, I will tell him my- 
self.” 

“ Bless your pretty eyes !”’ said Patri- 
cius, immensely flattered, interested, and 
pleased. 
sweetheart, annyhow?”’ 

Theodore could see now the little 
brown school tunic, with its gold Greek 
border, and the swinging gold ball on 
the peplum point,— evidently the small 
diplomat was a deliberate truant. 

She flushed and hesitated. “I—I 
don’t really know,” she said. What pos- 
sible combination of impulse or circum- 
stance should make her say to this burly 
workman in jumper and overalls what 
she had not said to her mother? “I 
suppose he isn’t. He does n’t come any 
more. I don’t know why, and I don’t 
know why he does n't do his work right. 
I think it ’s that modern history woman’s 
doing, somehow. But I do know Teddy 
very well, and I know it isn’t his fault, 
and everybody talks about him, and says 
he is n’t good for anything, and I know 
he is ; and I know he isn’t very clever, 
and he never will be distinguished ; but 
it always was,just Teddy and me, ever 
sitice I can remember; and everybody 
is very unkind and unjust to him indeed, 
—and I won’t have him treated so any 
more!” 

“So that’s what ails the lad,” said Pa- 
tricius, grinning broadly at some one 
over her shoulder: “a quarrel with his 
sweetheart, to be sure! Well, no one 
need think Patricius Gooley is the man 
to—” 

But Kitty, following the direction of 
his grin, had wheeled sharply around,— 
hot-cheeked and bright-eyed, quivering 
with excitementand defiance at the sense 
of her daring in meddling with the dis- 
cipline of the great industrial army, 
ready to cry, and ready to challenge the 
general himself. 


In after years, there was one thing 
that Theodore and Kitty, could never 
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come to an agreement abo ut, after the 
most exhaustive comparing of notes. 
What did Tom mean? Theodore was 
unalterably convinced that Tom had 
played him false, and intended to ruin 
him and secure Kitty, — showing that 
intrigues as dark and deadly hid under 
the crust of modern society as in the 
more brutal past ; but that, considering 
the enormity of his temptation and an- 
guish of his complete failure, Tom was 
to be forgiven ; indeed, the sweet-tem- 
pered little fellow, always cherishing 
this belief in the magnitude of the oth- 
er’s disappointment, developed toward 
him a sort of pitying tenderness, which, 
if the theory was false, must have 
amused its subject vastly. 

Kitty, on the other hand, held that 
Tom was no more in love with her than 
the man in the moon, and that Teddy 
should not be so romantic, for Tom had 
evidently simply carried out his promise, 
and had showed himself very ingenious, 
since even she had been completely tak- 
en in. 

I confess I never was sure which of 
them was right; and Tom’s sister was no 
wiser. We used to conjecture some- 
times that it might have been a whimsi- 
cal desire to experiment in human nature 
that led him, or a cold-blooded quest for 
material for his ownart. He never of- 
fered any explanation himself,answering 
questions as to points of fact with great 
suavity, but for the rest, telling us that 
we had all the facts before us, and could 
draw our own conclusions. Whether 
this was a grim silence on his part, under 
which he was in reality a deeply cha- 
grined man, or whether he was private- 
ly laughing at us all, I never knew. He 
has not married yet; but he certainly 
never seemed like a man to take Kitty 
seriously,—especially after living with a 
woman like his own sister. 

.As to that accomplished lady, Kitty 
at first insisted on regarding her in a 
baleful light ; but after being solemnly 
assured that Teddy had never for a sin- 
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gle instant, in his inmost heart, com- 
pared her to disadvantage with the hand- 
some baccalaurea, she became one of her 
most devoted admirers, and always said 
she owed her undying gratitude for her 
support of Teddy in his darkest hour. 

But that was all later. The very next 
Wednesday after her truancy, — after 
her father had been assured that Theo- 
dore’s report was to go up to the effect 
that he had been “at a disadvantage 
from circumstances,” and would be re- 
garded as making no record, one way or 
the other, till next year, — she was per- 
mitted to go out in the Puss “to see the 
statue by sunset”; and it was on this 
occasion that she sat down by Theodore, 
and laying her smooth cheek on his 
hand, said : 

“ So now you see, Teddy, I was quite 
right about its being better in the nine- 
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teenth century, when people were parted 
by calumny, and suffered, and were he- 
roic and constant; for just think how 
happy we are now, and how constant we 
have been! And Iam sureI shall be 
so proud of your heroic constancy to 
me, and your chivalrous fidelity to the 
terms of that note I did not receive, and 
your endurance of calumny, and injus- 
tice, and oppression from your superiors, 
and desertion by your friends, all for my 
sake,—so proud, you don’t know, Teddy! 
and I never can be good enough to show 
my appreciation.” 

And whether Teddy regarded the epi- 
sode in as pleasant a retrospective light 
or not, he was wise enough to take the 
goods the gods provided without argu- 
ment ; and I think in time under Kitty’s 
tuition he really came to feel as if he 
had been a hero at one time in his life. 

John Henry Barnabas. 
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IF it were come, that great millennial day, 
And each within his man-appointed sphere 
Toiled tranquilly for other, with no fear 

Of want, no care, no wish to break away, — 


In that calm life of measured work and play, 
Could we tread patiently year after year 
The endless levels, while sublime and clear 

The far peaks glistened all along the way? 


Nay, rather would our foolish spirits stir 
At each new dawn, and voiceless longings fret, 
And leaven of ambition —ay, the myrrh 
And honey of the unattained — beget 
Such ferment that responsive to its thrill, 
Our silver found, we should go searching still. 


Francis E-. Sheldon. 








THE Opor-PIANo. 


AROMASIA was sitting in the garden 
of her home, gazing dreamily into the 
blue haze of a beautiful summer’s day, in 
the year 2371. Now she followed with 
her eyes the small dark clouds that ap- 
peared here and there on the horizon 
and suddenly discharged their burden 
of moisture upon the earth; again she 
turned her attention to the flying coaches 

. . a . 

and air velocipedes that hurried past 
each other in the bustle of the broad 
thoroughfare far beneath her. For Aro- 
masia’s garden was situated at the airy 
height of about three hundred and fifty 
feet above the earth, upon the top of her 
residence. It had become a matter of 
necessity to construct the houses in such 
enormous dimensions, and to transform 
their tops into gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, since the whole area of the earth 
below was reserved for the purposes 
of agriculture. The globe had become 
so densely populated that every bit of 
available ground was used for the plant- 

1Some time ago I came by chance across the little 
German book that bears the above title. The same is 
written by Kurd Lasswitz, and contains two stories, 
The first, of which the following is the opening chapter, 
is laid in the twenty-fourth century, and bears the sug- 
gestive title, ‘‘ As Far as the Zero-point of Existence” 
(Bis zum Nullpunkt des Seins) ; the second is a tale of 
the year 3877, and is called ‘‘ Against Universal Law” 
(Gegen das Weltgesetz), 

‘*What will be the condition of the human race a 
hundred or a thousand years hence?’’ has become an 
oft-repeated question, since Bellamy published his cel- 
ebrated book. This very question is attempted to be an- 
swered in the light of present scientific progress, aided 
by a strongly poetic imagination, in this little German 
volume ; and it may be an interesting fact to the reader 
to know that the first sketch was published in Germany 
as far back as 1871, while the book as it is now before 
us reached its third edition in the year 1879. 
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ing of cereals and the raising of cattle, 
in order to avert the dangers of starva- 
tion. Wherever, therefore, air and light 
permitted, there were to be seen waving 
grain fields, and above them upon high 
and solid columns stood the houses, the 
lower stories of which were used for the 
purposes of commerce and manufacture. 
Above them followed the private resi- 
dences, and the roofs of these gigantic 
structures were transformed into charm- 
ing gardens, which, on account of their 
airy and healthy situation, became the 
favorite abodes of men. 

This upward extension of the houses 
to as many as fifteen or twenty stories 
was not at all inconvenient, for air car- 
riages had become the general means of 
travel, and elevators, constructed on the 
latest scientific principles, and fitted up 
with all the conveniences of this ad- 
vanced period, had altogether taken the 
place of the tiresome stairway of the 
nineteenth century. In the towns, — 
and they had become almost innumera- 
ble,— the corresponding stories of oppo- 
site rows of houses were connected with 
each other by galleries. These were, 
however, used only for business pur- 
poses, since it was not considered proper 
among the higher classes of society to 
promenade upon them. It was also con- 
sidered highly improper, and even prohib- 
ited by law, to ascend higher than the 
tops of the houses in the air vehicles 
within city limits, or to navigate through 
the air over private residences. Of course 
there were always to be found vulgar 
and mischievous trespassers upon this 
custom. And just as in the New-Middle- 
Age, as the nineteenth century was now 
called, young men intoxicated with wine 
made night hideous for the sleep-loving 
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Philistine by ringing the door-bell in the 
small hours of the morning, or by disfig- 
uring the signs of tradespeople, so it 
happened in these days that the chim- 
neys of houses were found blocked up in 
the morning with bouquets of choicest 
flowers, picked in the family garden, or 
that the windows were pasted over with 
funny pictures. 

Aromasia Odosia Ozodes, the cele- 
brated artiste, sighed deeply, after she 
had failed to discover the object of her 
longing among the many air carriages 
that passed and repassed before her 
view. 

“T wonder where Oxygen is today,” 
she murmured in the harmonious sounds 
of the German language. For although 
in general intercourse everybody talked 
in the Universal Language, still the ten- 
derest feelings of the heart were ex- 
pressed in the original mother tongue. 
“ T can’t understand that he has not has- 
tened to my side long before this. It is 
already nine hours, eighty-four minutes, 


and seventy seconds.” (In this period the 
day was divided into twice ten hours, 
which again were subdivided according 
to the decimal system.) 

“And Magnet also is not here,—but 


poets are never punctual. I suppose he 
is composing one of his famous jinge- 
lettes, which makes him oblivious to any- 
thing else.” 

The jingelette was a new form of po- 
etry, and combined all the best qualities 
of the sonnet, the Spenserian stanza, the 
alcaic verse, and the family novel. It 
was composed in the Universal Lan- 
guage, and its principal beauty consisted 
in a combination of the alliteration and 
the rhyme. 

Aromasia now took the micro-tele- 
scope, which was lying on a table near 
by, and carefully examined a certain 
spot about fifteen miles away, situated 
in the suburb of the city, above which 
at that moment one of the clouds previ- 
ously mentioned had become visible. 

“That is Oxygen,” she said to herself, 
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laying aside the telescope. “I recognize 
his machine. He is evidently very busy, 
and will be here later. Until that time, 
let me practice my beautiful art. The 
all-powerful ideas of the great odor- 
masters shall shorten the lonesome hour 
and wing my soul into those regions 
where human desires and longings van- 
ish under the spell of a higher inspira- 
tion.” 

With this exclamation she stepped 
into the automatic elevator, and found 
herself in a few moments in her own 
apartment. In the center of it stood an 
instrument resembling the piano of the 
nineteenth century. Aromasia opened 
it, touched the keys, and soon was revel- 
ing in the rich perfumes of a phantasia 
by Smellman, which in their sublime 
harmony of odors enthralled the player 
into ecstasy. 

The ododion or odor-piano was in- 
vented in the year 2094 by an Italian by 
the name of Odorato, and its primitive 
form had been greatly improved upon 
from time to time, according to the lat- 
est discoveries of chemical science. The 
instrument of our artist was of German 
make, and was celebrated for the great 
compass of its odors, commencing in its 
lowest keys with the musty odor that 
permeates a cellar and the mouldering 
snfell of a sepulchre, and reaching up to 
the exceedingly fine perfume discovered 
in the year 2369, and called “essence of 
onion.” Each touch of a key opened a 
corresponding gasometer, and the prop 
er condensation, extension, and harmony - 
of the various perfumes was brought 
about by scientifically constructed appli- 
ances. 

After music had been brought to such 
a high state of perfection that it was im- 
possible for the ear to endure any further 
improvements in that direction, atten- 
tion was more and more called to the 
nose, which organ of the human body 
had hitherto been sadly neglected. The 
proper development of the sense of smell 
had up to this time been almost com- 
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pletely lost sight of by past generations. 
Why should not it also be more carefully 
cultivated, thus adding to the symmet- 
rical development of the human body? 
No other sense has a more potent effect 
on the association of ideas than that of 
smell, and therefore it could certainly be 
used to call forth certain definite ideas 
and feelings in the human mind. Scien- 
tific men began to study carefully all the 
peculiar qualities and effects of the vari- 
ous odors, and discovered by the empiri- 
cal method the laws of harmony and 
discord governing them. On account of 
the great strides in chemical science, it 
became very easy to prepare the most 
varied aromas in great quantities; and 
after the ododion had been exhibited as 
a curiosity only in all the cities of the 
world, it soon found its way into the 
houses of private families that made any 
pretensions to culture whatsoever. 

The great masters in this new field of 
art, among them Naso Odorato, Mrs. 
Sniffler, Sr. Aromata, Herr Smellman, 
Miss Ozodes, a native of Greece, and the 
parents of our heroine, produced a litera- 
ture of odor-pieces and operas, which, 
for their originality of conception and 
their suggestive beauties, soon took rank 
with the works of the greatest mufsical 
composers of former times. The odo- 
dion, accompanied by the human voice, 
had such an entrancing effect upon the 
mind that it became the favorite instru- 
ment of the peried. * Everybody studied 
the new art, and parents considered it an 
essential part of the education of their 
children, who spent all their leisure time 
in practicing upon the ododion, often to 
the great annoyance of some of their 
neighbors, who did not always appreci- 
ate the efforts of the amateurs, and com- 
plained very much that the atmosphere 
was overcharged with the most discord- 


ant odors, which produced very disas- 


trous effects upon their highly sensitive 
nasal organ. 

Aromasia Odosia Ozodes, however, 
was an artiste in the true sense of the 
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word. Her odor-chords had the most 
captivating effect upon the listeners, 
and as she sat there, putting her whole 
soul into her play, roses, violets, and 
lilacs called forth memories of that gold- 
en springtime when love first budded 
into bloom. Now this fragrance van- 
ishes, jasmine fills the room ; we believe 
we hold in our hands that bunch of with- 
ered flowers whose beauty had vanished 
even as our young love passed away, 
and an inexpressible feeling of sadness 
fills our heart. But there, through all 
this melancholy, we smell the scorn and 
the frivolity of the inconstant, conveyed 
by the aroma of the wine, —the pres- 
ence of alcoholic fumes is more and 
more perceptible, and now like a cry of 
horror, —a soul-disturbing discord,—it 
is powder, and we are surrounded by 
the odor of the tomb, bringing with it 
hopelessness and despair. Once. more 
the chords rise to a shriek of endless 
grief ; then all is subdued and quiet res- 
ignation. 

Exhausted, Aromasia let her hand 
drop. The next moment it was seized 
apd covered with burning kisses. Un- 
observed, Magnet Rhymer-Uppernote 
had entered through the open window 
on his air velocipede, and was now kneel- 
ing at her side. In his soul the last 
chords of Aromasia’s play were still re- 
verberating. 

Magnet, like all his contemporaries, 
had a compound family name. Since 
the complete emancipation of the fe- 
male sex, the children went by the com- 


‘bined name of their father and mother. 


When they married, the daughters 
drepped the name of the father, the 
sons that of the mother, and added in its 
stead the name of the spouse. 
Rhymer-Uppernote was a poet. Ac- 
cording to our notions he would have 
been considered a radical realist, but in 
his time he was looked upon not only as 
an extreme idealist, but he was counted 
among the effeminate followers of the 
Romantic School. To him the age of 
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steam, when the kingdom of the air had 
not yet been conquered, and man was 
still forced to look up to the mountains, 
was the Golden Age of poetry. To him 
the century in which calculating reason 
alone was idolized, was utterly devoid of 
poetic ideas, and he was constantly sing- 
ing the praises of the New-Middle Age, 
when men still believed in miracles, and 
did not despise to commune with the 
unseen world by means of spirit-rapping. 
He had, however, introduced one inno- 
vation, which secured him a permanent 
place in literature. He had substituted 
strictly scientific and technical defini- 
tions for the rather indefinite and hazy 
conceptions in regard to certain poetic 
processes that had held sway during 
the régime of transcendental philosophy. 
Most of the products of his poetic fancy 
were written in German, and he only 
composed an occasional jingelette in the 
Universal Language. 

“ Fair Aromasia,” he exclaimed, “you 
are the greatest ododiste of the twenty- 
fourth century! Your sublime interpre- 
tation of the great odor masters domin- 
ates the minutest movements of all my 
brain cells, and thrills every fibre of 
my nervous system. Just as the morn- 
ing air, laden with moisture, sighs for 
the warm rays of the rising sun, so the 
highly sensitive membranes of my nose 
sniffle for the bewitching fragrance of 
your ododion.” 

“Magnet,” replied Aromasia, disap- 
provingly raising her right hand, “do 
not be so ardent. You have again for- 
gotten our agreement ; your attentions 
are allowed, but within proper limits. 
You deserve that my fiancé should 
dampen your ardor by sending one of 
his instantaneous rain showers down 
upon your feverish head.” 

“ You are cruel, indeed. But I donot 
fear condensation ; the warm blood that 
circulates within me will evaporate at 
once a whole ocean of water molecules.” 

“We shall see. You know how you 
exaggerate everything. Your flatteries 
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sound to me more like scorn, for I know 
my imperfections only too well, feeling 
that all my efforts fall short of the ideals 
of my nose. Where is the depth of 
thought of a Smellman in my play ? Do 
you smell the simple transition from the 
exquisitely fragrant triple-aroma by 
means of a subdued minor odor softly 
permeating this final odo-chord? How 
much is contained in that simple move- 
ment! Power, courage unto death, the 
lion’s roar, the whole history of the in- 
vention of the electro-motor, human 
greatness, the voice of the storm, the 
shadow dance of antediluvian elfs, and 
even the elements of the course of the 
comet of 1890. That could only be cre- 
ated by the divine genius of the immor- 
tal Richard Smellman.” 

“ Youare toomodest. But yesterday 
you interpreted the annihilation of mate 
rialism through criticism and the com- 
pletion of the Nicaragua canal, with 
irresistible force upon your ododion.” 

“They are only feeble attempts. O, 


Magnet, when shall that Master appear 
who will create the odor-epic of the 


future? Smellman? He is lacking the 
creative force of language, — alas, Mag- 
net, why are you not an ododist ?” 

“ Because I am called to be a poet, and 
a poor one at that. But you must not 
look for the realization of your pet idea 
in the future,—look back upon the 
past.” 

“What do you mean? 
Goethe —”’ 

“QO no, they are too antiquated — but 
think of Anton Fire-Eaterand his drama, 
‘The Last Locomotive.’ There is poe- 
try! Doyou remember the closing scene, 
—the music is by Herr Growler, I be- 
lieve, — when the boiler bursts, and the 
ill-fated engineer, who in his attempts to 
reconcile the conflicting duties towards 
the human souls entrusted to his care on 
the one hand, and those due to his em- 
ployers on the other, is hurled high into 
the air, his lower jaw and one arm torn 
from his body, and who in all the chaos 
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of destruction preserves his presence of 
mind,and witha voice of thunder shouts: 
‘ Alas, in vain, steam, thou hast robbed my breath ! 
The train derails, farewell my arm, put on the 
brakes !’ 

The curtain falls, and carried away by 
the music imitating the screeching noise 
of the brakes, the mind realizes the 
transcendant power of true poetry. And 
I am not even capable of rendering a 
miserable jingelette into German!” 

“ But you have the power to lift many 
a soul above the petty aims of common 
everyday life, where they soar upon the 
wings of your thoughts into those 
heights where they are not swayed by the 
superficial judgment of the vacillating 
masses. And that is just what I also 
claim for my art.” 

“ Not everybody will agree with you in 
that. The party that arrogates unto it- 
self the name of ‘ Sober Thinkers,’ main- 
tains that human progress is only pos- 
sible through the cultivation of the rea- 
soning power; that the highest devel- 
opment of the intellect is the sole means 
by which man is emancipated from the 
power of his inherent passions ; that it is 
the royal road to moral perfection ; and 
that our present high standard of ethics 
and culture was brought about entirely 
through the great acquisitions in the 
field of science ; that to these we owe 
our tolerance, our benevolence, and the 
pristine purity of our morals.” 

“ Magnet, your last words remind me 
very forcibly of that unhappy party 
strife which reaches deep down into our 
social relations, and which in its fierce- 
ness does so often destroy the tenderest 
of human ties. You know well that that 
is the only thing which prevents com- 
plete harmony between myself and Oxy- 
gen, for on this very point all our opin- 
ions diverge. And no matter how 
devoted I am to my betrothed, it is my 
holiest conviction that it is alone due to 
the influence of the fine arts, and espe- 
cially the ododistic, that humanity has 
reached its present stage of morality 
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and culture. It is just this difference of 
opinion that has led to some bitter words 
between us, and sometimes I fear -— ” 

“ That is not worthy of you, Aromasia. 
How often have you yourself said that 
in consequence of the practice of our 
time, to allow the greatest freedom to 
individual opinion, and the separation 
of the idea from the person, it is impos- 
sible that personal feeling should be en- 
gendered by reason of the exchange of 
even the most opposite views. How can 
you give vent to such fears by means 
of sound waves, resulting from the con- 
traction and relaxation of your organs 
of speech ?”’ 

“ Because Iam not at all certain that 
our generation has reached this vaunted 
height of objective contemplation. If 
it were only a theoretical difference, it 
would not disturb me. No matter how 
strongly this may be insisted upon by 
our opponents, it is not true. Hereisa 
contrast which has its foundation deep 
down in the nature of man; which has 
always existed, shall exist forever, and 
which at present manifests itself in this 
particular form. It is true, we are today 
no more capable of deadly enmity be- 
cause our religious creeds contain cer- 
tain opposite dogmas, but the inextin- 
guishable strife called forth by totally 
different ideals is waged by the two par- 
tiesof the ‘Sober Thinkers’ and the ‘Fer- 
vent Dreamers.’ The formeronesare the 
worst fanatics, and in constantly argu- 
ing from what they are pleased to style 
the point of view of sober cogitation, 
they lie. Their innermost mental atti- 
tude is inimical to those higher inspira- 
tions of a soul that takes hold upon life 
as it ought to be, and does not coldly 
analyze it as it is.” 

“Do not grieve too much, Aromasia,” 
replied Magnet. “These people are sadly 
deficient in the development of the sense 


‘of smell ; the quality of their nasal mem- 


branes is of a very inferior kind, the spi- 
ralconvolutions being mostrudimentary. 
Their brain is not capable of a refined 
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odor-sensation, and they will never be 
able to understand an Aromasia.” 

“But Oxygen —” 

Magnet made no reply. Aromasia’s 
fingers wandered softly over the keys of 
her ododion, and rich perfumes filled the 
room. 

An air velocipede shot through the 
air, guided by Oxygen. He fastened his 
vehicle to the window and entered the 
room. Aromasia hastened to meet him 
and greeted him tenderly. The two 
men shook hands as old friends.. Oxy- 
gen approached the window, accompa- 
nied by Aromasia, and looked through 
a stationary microscope. 

“Excellent! I congratulate you, Aro- 
masia. I have seldom seen a better de- 
veloped specimen of protoplasm.” 

“That is to please you, Oxygen. I 
know how happy you are when I take 
an interest in your little favorites. Many 
an hour I have sat there, and watched 
the formation of the cells.” 

It was the fashion of the day to en- 
gage in the production of protoplasm 
out of inorganic matter. Professor Cell- 
maker was the first one who demonstrat- 
ed beyond a doubt the generation of 
this lowest type of animal matter. In- 
stead of playing with parrots and dogs, 
ladiesand gentlemen amused themselves 
by watching the formation and trans- 
formation of these types of the most 
primitive life, which was by them sub- 
jected to the most varied physical and 
chemical conditions that fancy could 
suggest. 

“ You are later than usual,” continued 
Aromasia. “You must have been very 
busy.” 

“Yes, I was overcrowded with orders. 
The weather has been unusually dry, 
and I had to do my utmost to manufac- 
ture enough water to supply the demand. 
And today I was especially busy, be- 
cause I wanted to be free tomorrow. I 
have planned a little excursion, and I 
hope you will join us, Magnet.” 

Oxygen Fair-Weather was nothing 
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less than a manufacturer of weather ; 
that is to say, he was proprietor of a 
large establishment, where machines 
and appliances were made by means of 
which atmospheric changes could be 
brought about in an artificial way at any 
desired moment. This was done by a 
combination of chemical and physical 
processes, so that large volumes of steam 
could be produced, great masses of air 
expanded and condensed, upper strata 
of air drawn down, and lower ones forced 
into higher altitudes, clouds formed and 
dispersed. Oxygen’s skill had won a 
great name for his establishment. 

“Well, then,” he said, “I have ar- 
ranged all my business for tomorrow, in 
order that we may have the whole day 
to ourselves. Tomorrow is one of those 
very few days when the whole northern 
hemisphere will enjoy fair weather, and 
we shall be enabled to make our trip 
without calling to our aid artificial 
means, and without fear of any change 
in the condition of the weather.” 

“Where do you propose to go ?” asked 
Magnet. 

“I propose that we visit Niagara 
Falls. At first I thought of going tothe 
upper Nile, but we were there only last 
winter, and at the present time it would 
not be very pleasant to sojourn in the 
tropics.” 

“To Niagara!” exclaimed Aromasia. 
“That is very nice of you, Oxy. But 
we will have to start pretty early.” 

“We shall have plenty of time by leav- 
ing at six o'clock, without using the max- 
imum speed of our machine. Even if 
we spend four hours? at the falls, we 
shall be back in Berlin at ten o’clock in 
the evening. We shall be able to reach 
the Niagarain six hours. I suggest that 
we start at sunrise, about four or half 
past four o’clock. Since we travel west- 
ward, we shall adjust the rate of speed 
of our machine in such a manner that 
we shall be enabled to neutralize the op- 


1For the convenience of our readers we are here speak- 
ing of our present unit of time, 
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posite motion of the earth around its 
axis. And so we shall soar upon the 
wings of dawn over the western portion 
of the continent and the Atlantic Ocean, 
enjoying during the entire time of our 
trip the magnificent spectacle of a con- 
tinual sunrise ; which, upon the ocean 
especially, is of transcendent beauty.” 

“« Before us day and back of us the 
night,’” recited Magnet. 

“ Strictly speaking, we should reverse 
that time-honored quotation of the an- 
cients,” said Oxygen. 

“T shall excuse that stricture upon 
the mode of expression of my revered 
predecessors, friend Oxygen,” replied 
Magnet, “for your idea is really brilliant, 
yea, I might say jingelettal. Of course 
we shall reach our destination when the 
first rays of the sun shall illumine the 
topmost peak of the Catskill mountains.” 

“ As a compensation, sage poet, we 
shall also escape the scorching heat of 
the midday upon the land, and shall be 
enabled to enjoy the cool ocean breezes 
upon our return trip. For by starting 
back at about eight o’clock A. M., travel- 
ing with the same rate of speed towards 
the setting sun, we shall arrive in our 
home at eight o’clock in the evening.” 

« Are we absolutely sure of fair weath- 
er during the entire day?” asked Aro- 
masia. 

“ Convince yourself,” replied Oxygen, 
fetching a weather-atlas from his car- 
riage, and referring to the chart for the 
day in question. 

This atlas contained for the space of 
half a year in advance, accurate infor- 
mation in reference to the condition of 
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the atmosphere upon the whole globe 
for each separate day. Down to half a 
mile and each quarter of an hour the 
meteorology was recorded with mathe- 
matical precision. Each day had a sep- 
arate map on a large scale, upon which 
these scientific results were indicated by 
various colors. 

“You see,” said Oxygen, pointing 
out the proposed route, “it is perfectly 
clear all day.” . 

“Very well, we will go,” said Aroma- 
sia, “ preparations are not necessary.” 

“ Agreed,” replied Oxygen, “I prom- 
ise you an exceedingly interesting jour- 
ney in my new motor.” 

“T must grant you this,” added Aro- 
masia : “science has done a great deal 
for us women in the matter of facilitat- 
ing our choice of toilets. How inconve- 
nient and unpleasant it must have been 
in those days when all one’s plans were 
so dependent upon the forces of nature, 
and one could not even take a little jour- 
ney like the one projected by us with- 
out taking along the greatest variety of 
wearing apparel to meet the many con- 
ditions of the climate !” 

“ There is one force of nature, how- 
ever, which we have not yet conquered, 
and that is hunger, and I must con- 
fess—.” 

“Weare ready,” exclaimed Aromasia, 
striking up an odor-waltz, whose con- 
trolling motif was an appetizing aroma 
of mock-turtle soup and roast beef. 

After a few minutes the three board- 
ed the air motor of Oxygen, and wend- 
ed their way to their favorite eating- 


house. 
Emil Pohl. 
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Herbert Spencer's Utopia. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S UTOPIA, 


It seems that when it comes to uto- 
pias, individualist and socialist are pretty 
much the same thing. They desire to 
bring humanity to about the same place, 
however one protests that to reach it we 
should start east, and the other west. 
Everyone wishes now that the time 
should come when each human being 
should live the largest and best individ- 
ual life. Indeed, one might almost play 
with the definitions, and say that the 
socialist is such by virtue of his passion- 
ate individualism, and the individualist 
such by virtue of his reverence for the 
social whole. For the very inspiration 
of the socialist is that it cannot be borne 
that any one should be sacrificed to the 
rest, and therefore the great powers of 
government should be exerted to forbid 
it ; of the individualist, that the devel- 
opment of society proceeds by immuta- 
ble laws, which involve great sacrifice 
of individuals to the general good. The 
one calls himself socialist because he 
looks to society to compel the well-being 
of its members ; the other individualist, 
because he looks to the individual to 
work out the well-being of society ; and 
each knows well enough, if pressed to 
the wall, that “society” has no compel- 
ling power save that of the individuals 
that compose it, and no well-being to be 
sought save that of these same individ- 
uals. In the essence of our aspirations, 
we are all individualists. 

Inevitable as this sort of individualism 
seems now, impossible as it seems that 
any one’s aspiration should not be 


That not a life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete, — 


it certainly has not always been so. This 
seems to be an essentially modern ideal. 
Plato’s utopia is not based upon it; even 


the conceptions of heaven worked out 
in earlier centuries, and inherited in 
this, depart strikingly from it. Some 
Greek Christian theologies contained it, 
but they were not accepted or preserved 
by the Christian world. Yet no teleolo- 
gical speculation could originate nowthat 
was not based on this ideal. And in this 
unity of aspiration that the world has 
arrived at, however diametrically op- 
posed are men’s judgments as to the way 
in which it shall be realized, is ground 
for great hope that in some way the 
movement of humanity will be urged 
toward its realization. 

Probably the name of Herbert Spen- 
cer would occur first to most people as 
that of the great defender of individual- 
ism; but Spencer is so only in that he 
is also the great exponent of the evolu- 
tionary philosophy. It is as an evolu- 
tionist that he so firmly believes. that 
society should work out its own salva- 
tion by individual freedom of action. In 
his earliest book, the crude and youth- 
ful, but suggestive one, “Social Statics,” 
he thus outlined his essentially evolu- 
tionary attitude toward the subject of 
government interference in the develop- 
ment of society : 


In truth, it is a sad sight for one who has been 
what Bacon recommends, ‘‘a servant and interpre- 
ter of nature,” to see these political schemers with 
their clumsy mechanisms trying to supersede the 
great laws of existence. Such an one, no longer re- 
garding the mere outside of things, has learned to 
look for the secret forces by which they are upheld. 
After patient study, this chaos of phenomena into 
which he was born, has begun to generalize itself to 
him ; and where there seemed nothing but confu- 
sion, he can now discern the dim outlines of a gigan- 
tic plan. No accidents, no chance, but everywhere 
order and completeness. One by one, exceptions 
vanish, and all becomes systematic. Suddenly, what 
had appeared an anomaly answers to some intenser 
thought, exhibits polarity, and ranges itself along 
with kindred facts. Throughout he finds the same 
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vital principles, ever in action, ever successful, and 
embracing the minutest details. Irresistible 
as it is subtle, he sees in the worker of these changes 
a power that bears onward peoples and governments, 
regardless of their theories, and schemes, and preju- 
dices,— a power which sucks the life out of their 
lauded institutions, shrivels up their state parch- 
ments with a breath, paralyzes long venerated au- 
thorities, obliterates the most deeply graven laws, 
makes statesmen recant, and puts prophets to the 
blush, buries cherished customs, shelves precedents, 
and before men are yet conscious of the fact, has 
wrought a revolution in all things, and filled the 
world with a higher life. Always toward perfection 
is the mighty movement, toward a complete devel- 
opment and a more unmixed good ; subordinating in 
its universality all petty irregularities and fallings 
back, as the curvature of the earth subordinates 
mountains and valleys. Even in evils, the student 
learns to recognize only a struggling beneficence. 
But above all, he is struck with the inherent suffi- 
cingness of things, and with the complex simplicity 
of those principles by which every defect is being 
remedied, — principles that show themselves alike 
in the self-adjustment of planetary disturbances and 
the healing of a scratched finger. Each new 
fact illustrates more clearly some recognized law, or 
discloses some inconceived completeness, contemp:a- 
tion thus revealing to him a higher harmony, and 
developing in him a deeper faith. 

And now in the midst of his admiration and his 
awe, the student shall suddenly see some flippant 
red-tapist get upon his legs, and tell the world how 
he is going to put a patch upon nature. . . . They 
have so little faith in the laws of things, and so much 
in themselves, that were it possible they would chain 
sun and earth together, lest centripetal force should 
fail. . . . Nothing but a parliament-made agency 
can be depended upon ; aad only when this infinite- 
ly complex humanity of ours has been put under 
their ingenious regulations, and provided for by their 
supreme intelligence, will the world as it ought to be. 


If such study of science and such evo- 
lutionary thought as Herbert Spencer 
had done at the age of thirty, and in 1850, 
thus influenced his sociological thought, 
he was not likely to have less faith in the 
potency of natural law after the tremen- 
dous re-enforcement hehad received from 
Darwin’s great book nine years later, and 
after he had himself completed his sys- 
tematic conception of the evolutionary 
process. In the words of Grant Allen’s 
treatise on Darwin: “ The total esoteric 
conception of evolution as a cosmical 
process, one and continuous, from nebula 
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to man, from star to soul, from atom to 
society, we owe rather to the other great 
prophet of the evolutionary creed, Her- 
bert Spencer, whose name will ever be 
equally remembered side by side with 
his great peer’s.” And thus impressed 
by all his study of phenomena with the 
conviction that evolution has unaided 
brought life safely from protoplasm to 
mammal, from simian to man, from sav- 
agery to civilization, he is more strongly 
than ever sure that it is competent to 
complete the process, and perfect civil- 
ization. 

Although Spencer and the evolution- 
ists come into touch with the /azssez 
faire economists on the one point of 
government interference withindustries, 
it is rather as an incident than an end of 
his philosophy, and he does not seem to 
have exerted any marked influence on 
economic thought, which rarely cares to 
go back to the nebular hypothesis or to 
“scarpéd cliff and quarried stone,” to 
find reasons why parliament should or 
should not insist on the white lead work- 
er’s use of hot water and soap on himself. 
But his conception has completely pos- 
sessed scientific thought, and infused 
itself more or less vaguely into liter- 
ary thought, and the upper levels of the 
popular mind. So thoroughly is this true 
that all the socialism of the literary sort, 
—as a late careful writer (Mr. Nathaniel 
Gilman, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics) has noted that American 
“nationalism” is, —feels it altogether 
necessary to make its peace with evolu- 
tion, and carefully stipulates that it is by 
the working of natural social law that its 
changes are to be wrought. 

But this :s a concession merely in 
words : the nationalist, or other gentle 
socialist, is willing to consent toa blood- 
less and fangless evolution; but the 
“nature red in tooth and claw with ra- 
pire” that the real evolutionist has to 
deal with, does not enter into his scheme. 
It is exactly from her that he wishes to 
get away ; and it is exactly with herthat 
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Mr. Spencer and his school insist that 
we cannot dispense, until her part is 
played out to the end. If the world is 
to be wise, strong, and good, the foolish, 
weak, and bad must be pushed aside and 
trodden down, that the best types may 
leave their offspring behind them, and 
people the earth with an ever choicer 
and choicer stock. Natural selection, 
adaptation to environment, struggle for 
existence, survival of the fittest, have 
been the law of life and of progress from 
the outset, and are not to be evaded now. 
That ameliorations of the brutality of 
the progress are possible, and increas- 
ingly active, he fully believes,— indeed, 
much of the present progress of society 
consists in them, and all its tendency is 
toward them. But that government can 
shorten by any compulsion the way that 
remains till society reaches the goal of 
its evolution, he utterly disbelieves, — 
holding, indeed, that such efforts in most 
cases, at the present stage of progress, 
impede instead of helping. For the 
quality of the social organism depends 
on the quality of its individuals ; when 
they are developed into perfect mem- 
bers of society, society will be perfect ; 
while they are imperfect, any form of 
society they make up will have their 
imperfections. 

Yet no one believes so fully in the or- 
ganic existence of society, in the power 
of co-operation to unite men into some- 
thing far more than a mere collection of 
units. Indeed, this co-operation, which 
makes society, instead of a mere mass 
af people, Spencer distinctly says is that 
same “integration, progressive differen- 
tiation of structure and function, and 
interdependence of parts,” that make a 
living organism everywhere. “What 
biologists call in an animal the physio- 
logical division of labor,” is “ that which 
in society, as in the animal, makes the 
living whole.” The lowest animals are 
almost homogeneous, — all stomach, all 
eyes, all limb; what dim perception of 
light they have, they have all over ; they 
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can digest anywhere that food happens 
to touch them ; or extend any portion 
of their surface to take hold. So in 
primitive society, every man is hunter, 
builder, warrior, manufacturer. And 
thence, by exactly similar processes of 
evolutionary growth, the most complex 
animals and the most complex societies 
are produced, in which “arresting the 
lungs quickly brings the heart to a 
stand,” “loss of even such small organs 
as the eyes deprives the rest of a service 
essential to their preservation,” “the 
workers in iron stop if the miners do 
not supply materials.” 

But in all this process of evolutionary 
growth, the part played by government 
is small, And necessarily, for govern- 
ment becomes thus only one power of 
the complex social body, as if it werethe , 
nervous system in the animal body. It 
cannot confuse itself with the digestive 
system,—the spinal cord cannot take the 
place of the lungs, nor the cerebellum 
of the eyes. That would be to returnto 
the condition of the protozoan, all eyes, 
all stomach, all limb. In progress away 
from such confusion has evolution con- 
sisted. Now, as in the animal structure, 
instead of one all-competent substance, 
there have been separating themselves 
more and more completely, till the beau- 
tiful complexity and adaptation of a 
horse or a man is reached, nerves, and 
organs, and bones, and muscles, never 
to be fused together again save in decay 
and death,—so from the governmental, 
industrial, religious, and ceremonial con- 
trol, all joined in one, of primitive soci- 
eties, there have detached and differen- 
tiated themselves the great independent 
systems of the modern civilizations. Not 
yet perfectly differentiated from each 
other, they tend to become so more and 
more as the social organism comes near- 
er to the beautiful complexity and adap- 
tation toward which it is tending ; and 
to try to reverse the process, and fuse 
them together again, would mean decay 
and death. Religion in the early clan 
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or tribe is asa matter of course one with 
government ; step by step, with infinite 
pains, civilization has detached it, till 
the connection of church and state has 
dwindled to a mere thread, soon to 
break entirely. Custom and fashion,— 
that potent system of regulation of hu- 
man affairs,—now stands quite apart 
from government, but is in primitive so- 
cieties an important part thereof. The 
vast system of industrialism, which han- 
dles more money in a day than govern- 
ments in‘a month, and affects human 
beings far more nearly and constantly, 
and changes the face of the earth more 
completely, although still connected at 
many points with the state, is much free- 
er from it than formerly. The state did 
not create it, any more than it created 
custom, or religion, —it grew up from 
the dawn of human society, unconscious- 
ly, unplanned for, without any enact- 
ments of law ; but like religion and cus- 
tom, it ran side by side with the state, 
confused together with it, and becoming 
stronger and more perfect in proportion 
as it separated. 

Judge, then, how utterly reactionary, 
how complete a reversal of the whole 
process of evolution, seems to Spencer 
any such proposal as that of the social- 
ist to re-fuse social institutions again 
under governmental power; and how 
absolutely the converse of the national- 
ist’s creed is his, in spite of their assump- 
tion of some of the phrases of evolution. 
To him, human activities must, in the 
very nature of the evolutionary process, 
differentiate themselves more and more 
completely from government, leaving to 
it only its own natural and essential 
function of protecting each member of 
society from encroachments. 

But now, what of the end to which all 
this leads? What is the goal of the evo- 
lutionary process? Industrialism, reli- 
gion, manners and fashion, all set free of 
regulation by force, and grown to their 
full complexity of voluntary organism, 
government securing to each individual 
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only his individual freedom from aggres- 
sion, thus leaving the atoms of the social 
organism free to work out progress by 
natural interplay, — what is the result 
they will work out, the final social con- 
dition to which they tend? Spencer 
declares his ideal in Social Statics, and 
declares it attainable ; later, in the Soci- 
ology, and still more in the Ethics, he 
recognizes it as a utopia which we may 
progressively approach, but never can 
actually realize, and which we cannot 
even come near until changes not merely 
radical, but absolutely transforming, 
have been wrought in human nature. 
Yet evolution has already wrought 
changes as great in man, and is visibly 
working these very ones to which he 
looks forward ; however distant the goal, 
it is discernible, and the inspiration and 
hope of human life. And even the way 


that leads thither may be dimly pointed 
out. 

For morality, — which he treats as 
simply a question of conduct between 


man and man, putting supernatural rela- 
tions out of the question, — is based on 
a progressive adaptation to the social 
condition. .Plants, crystals, planets, are 
in harmony with their environment, and 
fulfill spontaneously and inevitably their 
duty ; man is out of touch with his. The 
rapid and complex progress of social ev- 
olution has left his nature still roughly 
adjusted. But the process of adjustment 
is visibly going on. A development of 
the consciousness such that the greater 
pain to be expected in future from a 
wrong act shall balance to the desire the 
smaller present pleasure, — and the hu- 
man being has become instinctively pru- 
dent, and unable to sin against his own 
future, because the desire to do it is 
killed by the vivid prevision of conse- 
quences. A development in which the 
greater pain to another from a wrong 


‘act shall similarly balance the smaller 


pleasure to one’s self,-- and the human 
being has become instinctively just, un- 
able to sin against his neighbor. To put 
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it technically : when cerebral pains pro- 
duced by the presentative power of im- 
agination acting on distant material, 
shall come into balance with cerebral 
desires produced by that same imagina- 
tion inflamed by near and present objects, 
— right conduct becomes spontaneous. 
The thing is not fanciful, but a process 
going on under our eyes. The Damaras 
laugh when they see one of their number 
torn by a wild beast ; we turn sick and 
faint with a sense of the claws in our 
own bodies. Our Danish ancestors 
flayed their captives alive ; our own sur- 
geons have to undergo a hardening pro- 
cess to endure the dissecting room. It 
takes no laws, says Spencer, to keep us 
from cannibalism, nor even an exertion 
of our consciences. A man does not 
have to tell himself people should feel 
for others’ grief, to make him flinch from 
telling a woman her child is dead. Bru- 
talities common among our ancestors 
have become literal impossibilities to us, 
— great terror, desperate excitement, or 
tyrannic desire can in some people make 
a fleeting capacity for them; in others 
nothing can. Some of the Donner party 
ate human flesh; others died without 
finding themselves capable of touching 
it. The DeLong party drank willow tea, 
and when no sustenance whatever was 
left, lay down and died beside the bodies 
of their comrades, without seeming to 
have even thought it a possibility that 
human flesh could be food. In the ma- 
ternal relation, the balance of vividness 
in desire and fear has actually been 
transferred from the egoistic to the 
altruistic side ; and the mental processes 
that created maternal feeling far back in 
the course of animal evolution, are work- 
ing more slowly and feebly in all human 
relation. The whole weight of cosmic 
processes is pressing mankind toward a 
just balance between present and future 
enjoyment, between his own and his 
neighbor’s. Human sensibility, under 
pressure of allthe forces of the universe, 
must expand sidewise and forward,—into 
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others’ consciousness, and into the fu- 
ture,—till an equilibrium of constitution 
and environment is reached ; is visibly 
so expanding, in spite of exceptions and 
retrogressions. 

But, meanwhile, humanity thus becom- 
ing inherently and instinctively prudent, 
just, and sympathetic, what becomes of 
government, the compelling agency in 
the social organism? It disappears by 
absorption into voluntary co-operations. 
Step by step, as ethical relations expand, 
it shrinks, falls into desuetude, and dis- 
appears. A thousand of its enactments 
have done so already, — first becoming 
inoperative, then wiped off the statute- 
books as obsolete. Say that it merely 
becomes latent, still residing in the wills 
of the people as a potential authority 
that may be called into action at need ; 
it comes to the same thing, so long as in 
an ideal society there would be no need. 
And it disappears, not to leave any gap, 
but because voluntary institutions have 
taken its place and made it superfluous ; 
because society has grown into a far 
more complex and perfect unity than it 
could create. 

Here, then, is Spencer’s utopia: a co- 
operation no less all-embracing than that 
of the state socialist; a supremacy of 
the general good no less complete, —a 
socialism indeed, but not a state social- 
ism, the completest socialism and the 
completest individualism. Instead of 
unifying all social activity by the exten- 
sion of the compulsive agency into all 
the others, the converse is the process. 
Instead of turning evolution back upon 
itself, and re-fusing together the slowly 
differentiated powers of society, it car- 
ries forward evolution to its natural 
completion. 

And when the utopia is reached, how 
far, after all, does it differ from the Bel- 
lamy ideal in its leading traits? The 
aspiration is in the main the same. But 
the scientific philosopher’s utopia is a re- 
mote and never perfectly attainable ideal, 
approximated only by secular changes 
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in human nature; while the novelist’s is 
to be created in a day, so to speak, by 
an act of will on the part of the present 
race of man, and an adjustment of govern- 
mental machinery. The philosopher 
reasons from the forces now moving 
slowly toward it, to some dim foreshad- 
owing of its nature, and rejoices to find 
this in accord with his desire ; the nov- 
elist constructs the utopia in detail from 
the desire, and assures us the processes 
of attaining it are merematters of adjust- 
ment, easily managed. The philosopher 
sees no way for humanity to reach it, 
save by paying the full price of waste 
and sacrifice ; the novelist will do away 
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with all that, and have the palma sine 
pulvere. Surely every generous soul 
must wish the novetist might be right, 
and that not only should justice reign 
among the people of that ultimate uto- 
pia, but that all the way thither not a 
worm might be cloven in vain ; and sure- 
ly every thinking mind must reflect that 
if the philosopher’s path that stretches 
ahead . between us and the desired end, 
a path of steadily decreasing wrong and 
agony, yet still of awful individual sacri- 
fice, is too hard to be traveled, too un- 
just to be the divine intent,— then what 
are we to think of the one that lies be- 
hind, and has been already endured ? 
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Nosopy ever questioned the fact that 
Orrin Carter was eccentric. Everyone 
who came in contact with him admitted 
that fact without hesitation. From his 


earliest childhood he had shown charac- 


teristics that set him off apart from his 
playmates, and filled his parents with 
concern. He not only refused to share 
with his playmates the small possessions 


of his childhood, as every healthy mind- 


ed child desires to do, but he frequently 
coveted their toys and trinkets, and on 
one memorable occasion had purloined 
his sister's doll, which he hid behind a 
bureau, where it was not found for sev- 
eral weeks. 

Of course such peculiar behavior filled 
his parents with anxiety for his future, 
but his mother, with maternal partiality, 
used to say, ‘‘ Orrin is a strange child, 
but then he is very young, and when he 


gets old enough to understand he will 


not do such things.’”’ They hoped that 
the discipline of the school would cor- 
rect these traits, and when he reached 
the school age his little cap was put up- 
on his head, and he was started on the 
broad highway of education. His teach- 
ers labored long and earnestly with him, 
but all their efforts seemed in vain. In 
his classes he always stood fairly well, 
for he was bright beyond the average. 
But he would not work, he would not 
make the most of the faculties with 
which nature had endowed him, and it 
was in vain that every incentive to study 
was tried upon him. The melancholy 
fact was that he had a natural disinclina- 
tion to work; that to revive an expres- 
sion now become obsolete, he was “lazy.” 

Even those studies that are particular- 
ly affected by the children of the present 
day, the study of the social organization, 
of moral ethics, of physical sciences, he 
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took no interest in. There was, how- 
ever, one exception to this general men- 
tal inertia. The history of the last cen- 
tury he would never tire of reading. 
When, as often happened, he was absent 
from his classes, and a search would be 
made for him, he would be found in some 
out-of-the-way corner poring over Lis- 
ton’s “ Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” or Rismanson’s “ Political Organ- 
ization before the Social Revolution.” 
Sometimes it was a work of fiction, de- 
. scribing the life of one hundred years 
ago, a volume of Dickens, or a story by 
a now forgotten writer for children 
named Oliver Optic. But political af- 
fairs seemed to attract him more strongly 
than fiction, and his mind evidently had 
a strong medizeval bias toward the spec- 
ulations of this long-forgotten science. 
Old and unfamiliar magazines he would 
dig out of the remote corners of the 
public libraries, until he could talk as 
familiarly of the obsolete political in- 
trigues as a modern school boy does of 
the aims of civilization. 

In his relations with his playmates the 
same peculiarities wereobservable. They 
recognized the fact that there was some- 
thing extraordinary about him, and re- 
garded him with mingled feelings of awe, 
fascination, and distrust. But this dis- 
trust did not prevent his being selected 
as their leader in any movement where 
organization was required, for they per- 
ceived his superiority and daring origin- 
ality. 

He introduced the idea among them 
of playing their games for a prize con- 
sisting of so many marbles or tops, or 
even small pieces of money, — “for 
keeps” he called it, borrowing the ex- 
pression from one of his favorite books, 
—and as he was an expert at all these 
games, he soon had more than his share, 
and was then ready to “swap”’ with the 
others, in spite of the fact that he knew 
such transactions to be strongly repre- 
hended by the teachers. His playmates 
indeed were averse to such exchanges, 
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for apart from an unwillingness to break 
the rules of the school, they felt keenly 
the immurality of barter, where the only 
object was to get the better of somebody 
else. But Orrin had a genius for arous- 
ing in others a desire to obtain what he 
possessed, and he took advantage of their 
moral scruples to drive a better bargain 
for himself. Indeed he lacked the moral 
sense, or at least, so imperfect a develop- 
ment of that sense had he that it seemed 
almost to be atrophied. 

Even judged from his own peculiar 
standpoint, these practices would have 
effected little benefit for him had he not 
indulged in another immoral practice 
even more reprehensible than the oth- 
ers. At the regular Saturday “turning 
in,” when all the school playthings were 
given to the principal of the school pre- 
paratory to Monday morning’s equal re- 
distribution, it was known among his 
classmates that Orrin frequently reserved 
a certain part of his winnings, and in this 
way accumulated quite a store of tops, 
marbles, fishing lines, and such articles. 
Not that the accumulation did him much 
good, for where all the others received 
from the principal each week all the play- 
things they wanted, there was but a lim- 
ited opportunity to make use of his 
stores in the way of exchange. 

In time, too, the decrease in the gen- 
eral supply of the school began to be 
observed, and the principal delivered 
them a lecture on the extreme careless- 
ness that caused such a loss, which was 
not fully appreciated by any of the schol- 
ars except Orrin. Some new method, 
however, was necessary to satisfy his 
ambition, and this he soon discovered. 
He organized a nineteenth century 
“shop,” and by skillful exchanges soon 
secured all the tops, marbles, and jack- 
knives in the school. But this shop, 
as was inevitable, was short lived, for 
when the next Saturday came, it was 
found that none of the pupils save Orrin 
had anything toturn in. Of conrse, ex- 
planations followed, and his knowledge 
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of nineteenth century methods in this 
case secured Master Orrin a severe pun- 
ishment, and the shop ceased operations. 

These experiences, however, so far 
from restraining Orrin and setting him 
in the right course, as they would any 
well regulated child, simply whetted his 
desire, and he increased his efforts, 
though turning them ina new direction, 
where discovery was less certain. He 
soon had quite a store of such playthings 
as were not obtained in the school, but 
here was foiled by an unexpected at- 
tack from the rear. His parents ordered 
him to return his collection of tennis 
rackets, birds’ eggs, and base ball bats 
to their original owners. This was a 
flank movement, for which he had not 
been at all prepared, and he was inclined 
torebel. But rebellion was useless ; so 
making a virtue of the necessity, he 
used the credit that he gained by this 
unexpected generosity in driving better 
bargains in securing a new supply, 
which he kept more secretly. 

When his school days ended, and he 
entered upon his college course, the only 
difference that Orrin made in his beha- 
vior was to extend his operations, as be- 
fitted the wider field. In the class or- 
ganizations he always had some scheme 
on hand by which he effected combina- 
tions, and used others for his own pur- 
poses. His candidates for class offices 
were always elected, he named the essay- 
ists and speakers for public exercises, 
where the students had any voice in 
their selection, and he dictated the pol- 
icy of the college papers. And in all 
this he worked behind the scenes; his 
hand did not once appear. In time, 
tiring of the simplicity and ease of these 
machinations, he succeeded in dividing 
the class into two factions, elected two 
separate sets of officers, and then posed 
as peacemaker between the two, as be- 


came the only independent member of ' 


the class. 
What Orrin’s object in all this was 
nobody ever knew. When asked about 
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it by those few who had some imperfect 
idea of what he had done, he denied his 
instrumentality, and then, when pressed, 
admitted that he liked to see strife ; that 
there was no excitement in the easy go- 
ing, humdrum existence into which he 
had been born. Of course, such a char- 
acter was an anomaly among the people 
of this generation; one hundred years 
ago such people may have existed ; in- 
deed, the books tell us that there were 
many such, and perhaps Orrin was try- 
ing to live the life of some nineteenth 
century hero of whom he had read. The 
professors with whom he was thrown in 
contact at college declared it an aggra- 
vated case of atavism, and this was prob- 
ably a fact ; for an examination of the 
family records proved that his great- 
grandfather, whom Orrin strongly re- 
sembled in features, had exhibited very 
much the same characteristics. In fact, 
these characteristics had enabled him 
to accumulate a large fortune amid the 
false social surroundings of his day. 

It was when Orrin finished his college 
course, and was about to enter the in- 
dustrial army, that he gave his greatest 
surprise to those who knew him. His 
father and mother had both died the 
year before, and his sister being mar- 
ried, he was practically alone in the 
world. Had his parents been alive, they 
would probably have been as much dis- 
mayed as others were astonished by 
Orrin’s performance. 

His graduating thesis had been pre- 
pared secretly, and no one had a suspi- 
cion of even its subject. When this 
subject was announced, therefore, there 
was not a little curiosity, mingled with 
considerable amusement. He had never 
been a hard student, and when he an- 
nounced that he would treat of “Social 
Systems, Past, Present, and Future,” all 
felt that he was undertaking a subject 
tdo broad for his understanding. It was 
certain, however, that he would say 


. something original ; and when his turn 


came to read before the vast assemblage 
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that had gathered to hear the thoughts 
of those who were so soon to be the new 
recruits in the industrial army, there was 
a hush of expectancy. 

The thesis was more than a surprise. 
He showed an unexpected familiarity 
with the details of the modern social 
organism, which he compared with that 
of his favorite nineteenth century ; de- 
clared that the liberty of the individual 
had been lost in the effort for co-opera- 
tion ; characterized existing institutions 
as a despotism ruled by old men, who 
made progress impossible ; and conclud- 
ed with an appeal for personal liberty. 
The language was eloquent throughout ; 
the manner of the speaker impressive ; 
and he commanded respectful attention. 
Yet none the less there was a suppressed 
excitement during the whole of his de- 
livery. Such a thing as an attack on 
the industrial organism had hitherto 
been unthought of ; had been considered 
unthinkable. And that this young man, 
whose position was at best doubtful, for 
the proposition of confining him in a 
hospital as an incurable case of atavism 
had been seriously discussed, should 
have the audacity to thus attack all ex- 
isting institutions, was astounding. The 
thesis was the subject of discussion by 
all; and when the vote was taken to 
determine which thesis of the graduat- 
ting class should be published in book 
form, Orrin’s effort was found to have 
an overwhelming majority of supporters. 

The result of this was more far reach- 
ing than could have been suspected. 
Discussion roused the curiosity of those 
who had not been present when the ad- 
dress was delivered, and the demand for 
the book increased day by day. The 
royalty on the sale of the book, to which 
Orrin, as author, was entitled, soon 
amounted to enough to relieve him from 
the necessity of serving in the industrial 
army during the first year, a relief of 
which he was by no means averse to 
availing himself. Furthermore, it put 
an end for the time to all talk of confine- 
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ment in the hospital He was now 
known to a large number, whose ac- 
quaintance with him was confined to 
what they read in his book, and confine- 
ment would have the appearance of per- 
secution for what he had written. What 
though they might disagree with his 
conclusions, the book evinced thought, 
and thinkers were needed by the state. 
Criticism, even though unfavorable, was 
healthy ; and so the hands of the author- 
ities were tied. 


II. 


THE position in which Orrin found 
himself placed by having a year’s leisure 
thrust upon him just at this time of life 
was full of temptation. We cannot tell 
how many of us would be strong enough 
to resist it. Even the strongest would 
find it hard to estimate the true value of 
the discipline involved in the three 
years of apprenticeship in the industrial 
army. The discipline of school, which 
we considered severe while subject to it, 
is but a preparation for the stricter dis- 
cipline of the industrial army. How 
many of us would be strong enough to 
resist the tendency to drift back to the 
savage individualism of our ancestors, 
were we relieved from this discipline ? 
We cannot tell how far our characters 
are strengthened and moulded by the 
broader views of our social relations 
gained in the intimate associations and 
far-reaching operations of the industrial 
army. 

To Orrin, with his natural retrogres- 
sive tendency, the temptation was neces- 
sarily stronger ; the impulse toward self 
aggrandizement harder to resist. Indeed, 
for a time he gave way to these inclina- 
tions. He had inherited from his father 
the homestead where the family had 
lived for generations, reaching back even 
beyond the time of the great social rev- 
olution. It was here that his great- 
grandfather had lived at the time of the 
social upheaval that ushered in the pres- 
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ent industrial system. This ancestor had 
been reputed immensely wealthy, as 
wealth was then counted, but when the 
inventory of his property was taken by 
the public officials, they could discover 
little beyond the house and the hand- 
some grounds that surrounded it. He 
was supposed to have accumulated con- 
siderable personal property, but what 
became of it was a mystery ; and as he 
had lived a solitary life since turning his 
only son out of doors because of his ad- 
vanced social views, nobody was ever 
able to solve the mystery. 

Orrin shut himself up in this house for 
a time, and few people knew anything of 
his movements. He took his meals at 
the town eating house, and sometimes 
appeared at the wine rooms, where over 
their glass of wine or beer the more 
unambitious laborers who made up the 
lower grades, and those electors who 
having no offices found the time hanging 
heavily on their hands, were accustomed 
to spend their leisure hours. Here he 
was something of a favorite, for he was 
good company when he desired to be, 
could sing a song or tell a story with the 
best of them, and sometimes he venti- 
lated his peculiar social views in impas- 
sioned harangues. 

But for the most part, he devoted his 
time to his house and grounds, expend- 
ing the surplus of his credit card in 
beautifying the latter, and then, through 
pure selfishness, put a high fence around 
all to shut others out from the enjay- 
ment of their beauties. Save Orrin him- 
self, and those who came to perform la- 
bor on the grounds, nobody ever en- 
tered the premises. 

This manner of life he continued for 
some time, and then a change, as sud- 
den as it was inexplicable, came over 
him. He applied for admission to the 
college of chemistry, and his application 
being granted, he devoted himself assid- 
uously to the work of the course. All 
the energy that had been lacking in his 
former studies seemed to have been 
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stored up, and was now finding vent. At 
the end of the course he graduated with 
honorable mention, and then, instead of 
making any use of his acquired knowl- 
edge, he returned to his former pur- 
poseless mode of life, and the episode 
was set down as another of Orrin’s ec- 
centricities. 

It was not altogether an eccentricity, 
however, for in one of the unused rooms 
in his house he improvised a laboratory, 
and devoted himself toa series of exper- 
iments. He was searching for a certain 
chemical combination, and it was evi- 
dently a difficult one, for he labored 
there day after day, from early morning 
until late in the night. Finally he felt 
that he had been successful, and pro- 
ceeded to test it. Writing some words 
on a scrap of paper, he burned it, care- 
fully preserving the charred remains 
without mutilation, and then suspending 
them in a bell jar, held it over a beaker 
containing a white powder, into which 
he poured a liquid. Soon thick fumes 
arose, which, coming in contact with the 
charred paper, slowly developed upon it 
the characters of the writing in bright 
red. 

He had been fully successful, and was 
now about to fathom the secret over 
which he had pondered so long. In ex- 
amining some old papers he had found 
in a desk that had not been used since 
the death of his great-grandfather, he 
had come across one that had aroused 
his curiosity. It was yellow with age, 
and a large part of the writing had fad- 
ed, until it was illegible. The writing 
still decipherable, however, told him 
sufficient to convince him that the pa- 
per contained some important commu- 
nication ; and he had devoted himself to 
discovering some means of reviving the 
faded part of the writing. 

Chemistry has made such advances in 


‘the last century, he argued, that such a 


problem as this ought not to be difficult 
of solution. The difficulty of obtaining 
a sufficient amount of old writing to ex- 
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periment with was one that troubled him 
for some time, and he feared to risk com- 
plete failure by experimenting with the 
precious document that contained the 
secret. The thought that burning paper 
would produce the same chemical chan- 
gesasthose produced more slowly by the 
atmosphere swept away this difficulty, 
however, and after this the problem re- 
duced itself to comparatively simple pro- 
portions. 

Taking the faded and yellow paper, he 
carefully held it over his beaker, and 
gradually the writing was developed. 
Trembling with the excitement of his 
gratified curiosity, he read as follows : 


Anarchy Reigns! “At the next election the ques- 
tion of adopting the nationalist state will be decided. 
The people are drunk with excitement ; the reckless 
promises of politicians have closed their eyes to the 
dangers that beset them. I fear that destruction can- 
not be averted. But they shall not profit by my 
wealth, My treasures of art they shall not possess. 
I have buried them in the northwest corner of the 
garden, beneath the old oak tree, where they shall 
remain safe should the powers of anarchy prevail. I 
write this paper with a purpose. Should it be de- 
ciphered while the nationalist state continues, I hope 
that it may be by an enemy to that system of robbery 
and oppression, for I have placed my curse upon 
them, and the unearthing of these treasures shall be 
the beginning of the end of nationalism. 

WALTER CARTER. 

“T shall test this matter, whether de- 
struction comes or not,” said Orrin to 
himself. “What care I for the system 
of collectivism? I think my respected 
ancestor is right ; it is a system of rob- 
bery and oppression, and the times are 
ripe for its overthrow. What satisfac- 
tion is it to me to know that my labors 
help to make the life of others easier ? 
I am supported by the state no better 
than the most incompetent, however 
hard I may labor. Whether I labor well 
or ill, I receive the same support. It is 
all injustice, and I shall see the treas- 
ures, come what may.” 

Following out this purpose, Orrin 
proceeded to the spot indicated, and 
after a few unsuccessful attempts suc- 
ceeded in unearthing a curious jar of a 
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pattern and design such as he had never 
seen before. Other articles followed as 
he extended his excavations in all direc- 
tions, until he had collected several hun- 
dred articles, carefully wrapped in oiled 
cloth to preserve them from the ravages 
of the earth and moisture. Some of 
these he recognized as art curios, highly 
prized for their great beauty and rarity ; 
others even more beautiful he had never 
seen anything like before. “The old 
cock must have been quite a collector,” 
muttered Orrin, as he gathered his un- 
earthed treasures together, and con- 
veyed them to his house. , 

“The curse part of that paper is 
queer,” he mused. “I wonder whether 
my crusty ancestor really believed in it. 
I know that the belief in ghosts was 
exploded before the nineteenth century, 
but they had a queer fad called ‘theos- 
ophy,’ or ‘psychic telegraphy,’ that 
corresponded rather closely to it. Then 
there were the Spiritualists—perhaps 
the old man was a Spiritualist. And 
yet the old reprobate seemed to havea 
clear as well as a hard head. I wonder 
what he did think.” 

Then a new idea seemed to come to 
him, and he sat down in his smoking 
room, took a pipe tube, and turned on the 
smoke. “The government is economiz- 
ing on tobacco,” he muttered: “this is 
not imported leaf, it is domestic, and 
bad domestic at that. Do they think 
that because we do not see the reservoirs 
filled we cannot tell the quality of the 
tobacco?” He mused on in silence for 
some time, puffing the smoke out in 
curling clouds. Suddenly, he slapped 
his knee with great force, got up, and 
turned off the smoke, and remarking, 
“ By Bellamy, I'll do it! I'll do it, if I 
die,” he proceeded to clean up the un- 
earthed treasures, some of which had 
become tarnished. 

In a few days the people of the com- 
munity were surprised by a communica- 
tion that appeared in the official paper. 
All were invited to come to Orrin’s 
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house, and examine the improvements 
he had made in his house and grounds. 
Of course they came in flocks, for the 
community was not a large one, scarcely 
more than ten thousand people in the 
whole town, and curiosity was on tiptoe 
to know what this eccentric had been 
doing. 

All the day they passed in and out of 
the house, examined the gardens and 
conservatories, admired the arrange- 
ments, and complimented Orrin on the 
perfection of his bachelor quarters. But 
the greatest admiration and surprise 
were lavished on the ceramic treasures. 
With tiresome repetition Orrin told 
them how they had been buried by his 
cranky ancestor, how he had discovered 
the paper describing their burial place, 
and how he had unearthed them. He 
told them all but the curse upon the 
treasures. “They would think the old 
man was a crank,” he thought, with a 
chuckle. ‘“ Well, perhaps he was ; per- 
haps he was.” 

That evening as he sat alone in his 
room he regarded with satisfaction a pile 
of papers that lay on the table before him. 
The top one, which was a counterpart of 
the others, except for the signature, read 
as follows : 

For value received, I promise to pay on demand 
to Orrin Carter three days’ services, it being under- 
stood that such services shall not be demanded ex- 
cept during leisure hours, and that they shall be such 
as shall be demanded by said Carter. 

[Signed] Octavius BARTON. 

“With such a body of three hundred 
workers, I can organize an industrial 
army of my own ona plan that will rath- 
er astonish them, I am thinking. Tomor- 
row I shall commence my next move ; 
for I think today’s work has been suc- 
cessful. The exchange of those vases 
and curios for services was an inspira- 
tion.” 


The sales of Orrin’s book had not fall- ' 


en off as time passed ; indeed, he was 
almost secure for another year of leisure. 
Farand wide throughout the whole coun- 
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try it was read, and orders for more cop 
ies came in from all directions. More- 
over, to his own surprise as much as to 
that of anyone else, he found that he was 
beginning to make converts. In the 
wine rooms he was greeted as a leader, 
the apostle of a new social religion, and 
his harangues on personal liberty lis- 
tened to by the frequenters of the place 
and applauded to the echo. 

Going down to the wine rooms the 
next afternoon, when he knew the labor- 
ers would have finished their day’s work, 
he called aside the one man of whom he 
had made a friend. They were not inti- 
mates; Orrin never allowed anyone to 
come so closely to him as that ; but they 
had grown somewhat closely together, 
and Tom Arkelt felt the importance of 
being the friend of the hero of the wine 
room. 

“Tom,” said Orrin, when they were 
closeted by themselves, “I want a news- 
paper. My ideas are beginning to per- 
meate the masses, but I want something 
to push them home. If we are ever to 
accomplish the emancipation of the 
youth of the country we must have a 
paper.” 

“What do you want me to do?” in- 
quired Tom. 

“You must get up a petition. If we 
can get five hundred signatures in this 
town the government will publish the 
paper, and we can have an organ to ex- 
press our views. Or better still, the 
Expositor is wasting away. I have 
heard that theirsubscription list does not 
exceed two hundred and fifty. The edi- 
tor is an elector, an old man who contin- 
ues to work on the paper through incli- 
nation, not necessity. His ideas are old, 
obsolete ; he is not capable of under- 
standing the newer ideas of today. It is 
the only admirable feature of the present 
system, that the papers are generally 
edited by young men, whose young blood 
capacitates them for understanding the 
newer forces. The Exfositor, with its 
superannuated editor, is an anomaly, a 
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blot upon the system. If wecan get two 
hundred new subscribers, and win over 
thirty of the old ones, we can oust him, 
and have an organ already established.” 

So the plan was formulated, and Tom 
went to work witha will. It was under- 
stood that he was to be the nominal edi- 
tor, while Orrin should do most of the 
writing. The object of obtaining this 
paper soon became apparent, for no soon- 
er had they gained control than a most 
active campaign was commenced. The 
elections for town officers were to be 
held in a few months, and already the 
political activity was commencing. The 
parties of tne town were divided on the 
question whether there should be a va- 
riety of industries, or a concentration on 
afew. The government at Washington 
had confined the productive energy of 
the town almost exclusively to the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods; and as the 
work was not attractive to the people of 
the town, the hours had been cut down 
almost to a minimum, and an immense 
force of laborers was needed to furnish 
the supply. 

The old conservative party had sup- 
ported the government in this policy, 
but another party had been formed to 
oppose it, and at the last election it had 
come very close to electing its ticket. 
Orrin’s intention was to put a new party 
in the field, in the support of his ideas 
of personal liberty, making that the en- 
tering wedge for the establishment of a 
national party. As the time of the elec- 
tion approached, he got out his bundle 
of promissory notes, and called upon 
the signers to perform their three days’ 
service in electioneering for his ticket. 
Some of them demurred at first, for 
they did not altogether agree with his 
views ; but he called their attention to 
the fact that the agreement was to per- 
form any kind of services he demanded, 
and then left it to their sense of honor 
whether they should fulfill their obliga- 
tions. 

In this he made no mistake, for as he 
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expected, the ethical consideration 
proved too strong for them to resist, and 
they went to work to perform their obli- 
gations as he directed. Of course the 
greater number of the signers of these 
notes were still members of the indus- 
trial army, and therefore had no direct 
voice in the election, but they were all 
related either by blood or marriage to a 
large part of the electors, and upon these 
they brought their pressure to. bear. 
Promises of favoritism at the next re- 
grading of laborers, made by the Per- 
sonal Liberty candidates in favor of the 
sons of other electors, secured further 
support, and when the election was over, 
it was found that the Personal Liberty 
ticket had been elected, and that Orrin, 
who had not yet served in the industrial 
army, practically controlled the whole 
town. 


III. 


One effect of the success of the Per- 
sonal Liberty party was not long in 
asserting itself. The Personal Liberty 
Club, which had been formed to advance 
the new ideas, had been obliged to meet 
at private houses, because every obstacle 
was thrown in their way by the conserv- 
ative government. Now, however, they 
had the government in their own hands, 
and the club met regularly in the town 
hall, to the profound indignation of the 
old conservative element, who looked 
upon the movement as revolutionary, 
and tending to anarchy. The freedom 
of public speech and meeting was too 
strongly established, however, for any 
effective resistance, and the club contin- 
ued to flourish. Besides, the proposal 
toestablish greater variety in industry 
was in accordance with the personal lib- 
erty principles of the new party, and 
therefore to this extent they had the 
support of the old progressive party. 

A petition had been forwarded to 
Washingten, requesting the establish- 
ment of other branches of business in 
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the town, supported by a resolution of 
the town council, but it had met witha 
curt refusal. This irritated the personal 
liberty advocates, so that they began to 
apply for transfers from the woolen mills 
to the agricultural fields adjoining the 
town. The superintendents of industry 
being in sympathy with the movement 
granted these applications, until the 
woolen mills began to be crippled for 
lack of laborers. 

It was just at this time that the annual 
visit of the government inspector came 
around. He presented a lengthy report 
to the authorities at Washington on the 
state of affairs, and they took hold of the 
matter earnestly. They transported a 
large body of laborers from the woolen 
mills of Ohio, cut down the hours of 
labor in this branch of industry, and di- 
rected that no further transfers should 
be allowed. 

It had been the expectation of the 
Washington authorities that the impor- 
tation of the new laborers would bring 
in a new element, sufficiently strong to 
counteract the revolutionary tendencies 
of the Personal Liberty party, but in this 
they were disappointed. In fact, the 
Ohio laborers were distinctly aggrieved 
at being transported from their homes 
and their old circle of acquaintances, 
planted ina community where they were 
strangers,and compelled to work undera 
climateand amid surroundings to which 
they were unaccustomed. At first also 
they found considerable hostility, for 
they had been brought in for the pur- 
pose of breaking down the independence 
of the town. 

The strength of the new party was, 
however, among the members of the in- 
dustrial army, and the forcible transpor- 
tation of the Ohio laborers furnished the 
Personal Liberty advocates with a power. 
ful argument. Some of the new men at- 
tended one of the Personal Liberty meet- 
ings; then more came, and soon the party 
found that it had gained a large body of 
recruits from among the imported labor- 
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ers. Each had some particular griev- 
ance to complain of, some act of oppres- 
sion by which his personal liberty had 
been curtailed, and the meetings became 
more interesting as each got up and re- 
lated his experiences. 

Many of the Ohio men were familiar 
with Orrin’s book, and they reported 
that he had gained many converts in the 
neighborhood from which they had been 
transported. “They tell us that in time 
we shall all graduate into the body of 
electors,” said one of these men, “but 
how long have we to wait for it? By 
the time we have any voice in the gov- 
ernment, we shall be so old as not to be 
open to any new ideas. Everybody 
knows that progress comes only through 
the adoption of new ideas, and the en- 
thusiasm of youth is necessary for their 
promulgation. An old man is necessar- 
ily a conservative, and a government 
wholly by conservatives is necessarily a 
government of stagnation.” 

“ What benefit is it to us that we edit 
the newspapers?” said nother. “The 
electors pay no attention to what we say 
inthem. Collectivism is well enough, but 
collectivism and despotism are joined to- 
gether in this government. When we 
had our recent dispute with England, 
everybody knows that the young men of 
the country were opposed to the decla- 
ration of war that was precipitated by 
our government. And when the war ac- 
tually commenced, and non-intercourse 
was declared, we suffered more than 
England did. In fact, I believe the ac- 
cusation made in many of the papers at 
the time, that the President was animat- 
ed by personal enmity to the Governor 
of Foreign Commerce. Everybody 
knows that warfare conducted as at 
present, by commercial non-intercourse 
alone, cannot accomplish anything. If 
we are to have warfare, why not return 
to the old last century methods, and 
make it sufficiently destructive to 
amount to something. If we had hada 
young man in the government, we should 
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never have entered upon so foolish a 
course.” 

This informal statement of grievances 
was being carried on in the town hall, 
where they were waiting for the meeting 
of the Personal Liberty Club to be 
called to order. 

When the meeting was called to order, 
they were treated to a surprise for which 
they were wholly unprepared. Orrin 
ascended the rostrum, and announced 
that he had an important communication 
to make. “This paper,” said he, draw- 
ing an official looking document from his 
pocket, “was served on me today. I 
shall read it to you.” Amid profound 
silence he read as follows : 


DEPARTMENT OF DISCIPLINE, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Jo ORRIN CARTER, Ladorer, 

Sir: It having come to the knowledge of this de- 
partment that you have been stirring up a revolu- 
tionary movement, and have incited the laborers of 
San Paulo to rebel against the natural and necessary 
discipline of the industrial army, and as such conduct 
is subyersive of the well being of the nationalist 
state, 

YOU ARE HEREBY™DIRECTED to report forthwith 
at the offices of this department in Washington, to 
answer to the charges brought against you ; and in 
the meantime you are to consider yourself under ar- 
rest. 

Given under the hand and seal of the Department 
of Discipline, this 24th day of June, A. D. 2054. 

W. A. MASTINGLY, 
Disciplinarian in Chief. 

As Orrin finished reading, loud cries 
were heard in all parts of the hall, and 
a general tumult arose. Cries of “Don’t 
go,” “Despotism,” “Down with the 
Department of Discipline,” were heard 
on all sides. 

“T have thought this matter over care- 
fully since the service of this paper,” 
said Orrin, when qpiet was restored, 
“and have decided that it is a crisis to 
be met by decisive measures. The jus- 
tice of our cause is so evident, that the 
fossils at Washington have become 
alarmed, and they propose to crush 
us out. Their efforts heretofore have 
been worse than futile, and now they 
propose to use the power of despotism 
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to defeat us. I have decided to refuse 
to obey this order, and shall publish a 
statement of my position in the Exzfos- 
itor tomorrow.” 

Several times during his brief state- 
ment Orrin was interrupted by cheers, 
and when he sat down he was applauded 
for several minutes. Resolutions en- 
dorsing his position were adopted, and 
the meeting adjourned amid enthusiasm. 

The next day the Zzposttor contained 
Orrin’s defiance of the order, and an ap- 
peal to the public to see that justice was 
done, and the right of free discussion 
vindicated. The Washingtonauthorities, 
when they learned what had been done 
at the meeting, determined to put an end 
to the movement at all hazards. Long 
and earnest discussions followed as to the 
best means to adopt. The situation was 
one for which they were wholly unpre- 
pared. The police force of the country 
had dwindled away from the lack of de- 
mand for its services, and such a thing 
as an army had been unknown for gen- 
erations. 

But something must be done, for new 
and startling developments were occur- 
ring daily. Meetings were held in all 
parts of the country, and resolutions 
were adopted endorsing Orrin’s position. 
Collectivism, it was declared, was not 
inconsistent with personal liberty. Des- 
potism was an abuse that had grown up, 
and content had blinded the people to its 
growth. Now was the time to makea 
stand against it, and Orrin was urged to 
persevere in his course. 

The government, recognizing thegrav- 
ity of the situation, decided to adopt se- 
vere measures. Antiquarians were set 
to work to study the subject, and were 
then sent out to California, to organize 
an army and put down the revolution by 
force. This move on the part of the gov- 
ernment was met by a similar one on the 
part of the Personal Liberty advocates. 
Supporters flecked into San Paulo from 
all directions, and soon Orrin had an 
army organized to oppose that of the 
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nationalists. The old institution of war 
was about to be revived. 

On the evening before the battle, as 
the two armies lay encamped against 
each other, a last effort was made to 
compromise the matter, but without 
avail. Orrin demanded a recognition 
of his principle of personal liberty, and 
this was necessarily refused. The gen- 
eral of the Nationalist army returned to 
his camp, and prepared for the fray of 
the morrow. Drawing his troops up, he 
addressed them as follows : 

“ Fellow laborers, and supporters of 
the collective commonwealth. The great 
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duty has devolved upon us to protect the 
state against the greatest danger that 
has ever threatened it. An aggravated 
case of atavism has placed in our midst 
aman with all the degraded, selfish char- 
acteristics of the last century. He has 
insidiously undermined the social struc- 
ture until the edifice topples. Shall we 
permit him to succeed in his efforts? Is 
the Nationalist state incapable of cop- 
ing with this great emergency? Upon 
the efforts that we make tomorrow, upon 
the fate of tomorrow’s battle, rests the 
answer.” 
History has recorded the outcome. 
H. Elton Smtth. 











“A FIFTH SHALL CLOSE THE DRAMA WITH THE DAY.” 


THERE came a gentle and a stately form, 
As though the wavering moonlight gathered shape,— 
Even he who slept in trustful hope and warm, 
That some wide western future should escape 
The little ends, the narrow measuring tape, 
Of old world living, and arise to be, 
Even to the new world’s utmost western cape 
His fine ideal of society,— 
And now he comes in hope his dream fulfilled to see. 


Ah, good old Bishop, full of faith and hope, , 
And love as well, and wide in wisdom too, 
One thing beyond thy soul’s prophetic scope 
The slow years prove, that bring to old the new. 
Not anywhere the weary ages through, 
Hides any secret wisdom that shall bring 
By sure and sudden paths within our view 
The life ideal, the perpetual spring, 
The future golden age, Astrzea’s returning wing. 
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A Fifth Shall Close the Drama with the Day. 


Only by slow-wrought heapings-up of toil 
Comes strength to move the world one inch the higher ; 
Only by countless drops on rocky soil, 
This world is chiseled nearer man’s desire. 
Unhelped of Titan to all-working fire 
Our sires, half human, groped their stumbling way, 
And as in days when they climbed from the mire, 
And as in Berkeley’s Europe, so today, 
On either side of trembling scales men’s actions weigh. 


And he, the gentle ‘ghost, who looked to see 
Time’s drama rounded to its perfect close, 
Finds drawn round life the world-old mystery, 
New words, new weapons,—lo, the ancient foes! 
And lo, the ancient dream, that ever goes 
Fleeting before the world’s pathetic faith,— 
New-builded as eaoh eager century grows, 
New-broken as each century’s outworn wraith 
Goes down the long and ever fading past of death. 


Immortal dream, that ever crucified 
Before men’s eyes as futures turn to now, 
Still breaks the tomb in endless Eastertide! 
O flying glory, ever on the brow 
Of untried heights, whose dear deceits endow 
The anxious way with hope, the failing will 
Inspire, and heal the broken heart,—lead thou, 
Lead toward thine unknown goal, for, good or ill, 
In thee we live, and move, and have our being still. 
M. W. Shinn. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD IN PERU. 


y T is not my in- 
tention tore- 
peat the 
story of 
“Looking 
Backward, ” 
nor to argue 
the proba- 

. bility of ben- 


result from such legislation as is there 
suggested. I do not ask you to stand 


with me tonight beside the bewildered 
hero, at the close of the next century, to 
view the imaginary improvement of our 
own people. Knowing what they have ac- 
complished in the past, we may safely 


trust to them their own future. Nor, 
had I the inclination, would words of 
mine avail to change the steadily flow- 
ing stream of progress, whose bound- 
aries are ever widening out into the 
ages to come. 

In Mr. Bellamy’s imaginary commun- 
ity there was no competition, no hiring 
of labor, no buying or selling, no money, 
no private enterprise, and no pauperism. 
The government was in the highest de- 
gree paternal ; it took charge of the for- 
tune of all its citizens so long as they 
lived, and directed their occupations 
during all their active years. It provided 
for their support. It supplied their in- 
tellectual as well as their physical wants. 
It furnished bread and meat, telephone 
music and telephone oratory, to every 
house. The citizen turned a faucet to 
get his opera or his preaching, as he did 
for his water or his light. 

1 This article is the literary property of the author, 
and his consent has been given to its publication in this 
number of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. It was delivered 
as a lecture before the Society of California Pioneers on 
the roth of February, 1890. 


This community of Bellamy’s was a 
product of pure fiction ; it was construc- 
ted by looking forward into the realm of 
fancy. Now I invite you to inspect a 
companion picture, to be found by look- 
ing backward in the realm of fact. We 
are told that there is nothing new under 
the sun; so too have we learned that 
sometimes truth is stranger than fic- 
tion ; and for both those sayings I may 
furnish an illustration in the condition 
of a people whose government in many 
important respects was wonderfully like 
that of Bellamy’s vision, as like as possi- 
ble, we may say, in a state that had a 
despotic monarch and a hereditary no- 
bility ; in a culture that had neither let- 
ters, nor iron, nor steam. 

Four centuries since there was a large 
barbarous monarchy or empire in South 
America, south of the equator, extend- 
ing two thousand miles along the west- 
ern coast, and inland about three hun- 
dred miles. Much of the territory, 
including the capital city, Cuzco, is on 
the eastern slope of the Andes. Several 
names have been given to the people of 
this empire. They have been called 
Peruvians, but this title is objectionable, 
because it confounds them with the cit- 
izens of the present Spanish-American 
Christian State; and because Peru is 
only a small part of the old empire. The 
term Incas has also been applied to them, 
but this was their word for their royal 
family, which included all their high 
nobility. Their language was called 
Quichuan, and the best name for them 
as a people is the Quichuans. 

Nine-tenths of the area and population 
were in the torrid zone, bui ‘he land 
rises steeply from the Pacific, and on 
account of their high elevation most of 
the provinces have a genial climate. In- 
deed, the most equably cool temperature 
on the globe is that of Quito, which has 
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a mean of 58 degrees in January and 59 
degrees in July ; and those two are the 
coldest and warmest months in the year. 
Of all the great cities not in the torrid 
zone, San Francisco has the most equa- 
ble temperature, and it has a range of 
eight degrees between January and July, 
while London has twenty and New York 
has forty-five degrees. Quito, only a 
quarter of a degree south of the equator, 
and 9,000 feet above the sea, was the sec- 
ond city of the Quichuan empire in pop- 
ulation and importance. The capital, 
Cuzco, nine hundred miles distant to the 
southward ina direct line, and more than 
twelve hundred by any passable road, is 
11,000 feet above the sea, and has a tem- 
perature similar to that of Quito, but not 
quite so equable. 

As among the Bellamites, so among 
the Quichuans, the government took 
charge of the bed and board, the body 
and soul, of everybody. There was no 
private property. There was no money, 
the love of which was supposed to be the 
root of all evil in ancient Judea; but in 
modern California, the lack of it is a 
source of more worry than the love of it. 
There were no traders, and no hired 
laborers. There was no idleness, and 
among the common people no choice of 
occupation or residence. Every man had 
his orders what to do, where to live, how 
to dress. There were no disreputable 
classes. There was no thief, no lawyer, 
no pauper, no millionaire, no public wo- 
man, no politician, no toper, no peddler, 
no old maid, no old bachelor! It wasa 
happy land! Without the aid of the 
industrial wonders of the nineteenth 
century, without railway, steamboat, 
steam press, magnetic telegraph, or elec- 
tric light, the people lived free from care 
under a government that prevented all 
competition among them, that assumed 
all their responsibilities, guarded all their 
interests, and was ever watchful of their 
welfare. 

The cultivation of the soil was the 
chief occupation of the people. The 
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dryness of much of the territory during 
a large part of the year, and the abun- 
dant supplies of snow in the higher 
Andes, made a demand and gave facil- 
ities for irrigation which the people did 
not neglect. Great reservoirs were con- 
structed in the mountains, and from 
them the water was led to the fields in 
artificial channels, which in some cases 
were forty or fifty miles long. Some of 
these channels were subterranean, and 
are in good order now, after ‘he lapse of 
more than three hundred and fifty years, 
and when even tradition fails to tell us 
of the sources from whence the water 
comes. Gold and silver were abundant ; 
the former obtained by washing from 
alluvial deposits, and the latter by smelt- 
ing from vein-stone. The monarch Ata- 
hualpa filled a room twenty-two feet long 
and seventeen feet wide, to a depth of 
nine feet, with vessels and ornaments of 
gold, and he promised to give four times 
as much silver in addition as his ransom 
to his Spanish captors, but they slew 
him before he had time to keep his prom- 
ise. The value of various minerals as 
fluxes to aid the fusion of ores was un- 
derstood by the Quichuans. They al- 
loyed gold, silver, and tin with copper, 
and their bronze contained from two to 
ten per cent of tin, according to the 
various degrees of hardness and elasti- 
city required. They made use of scales 
for many industrial purposes, and under- 
stood the art of joining pieces of metal 
with solder. They could not gild, but 
they covered copper and stone with thin 
sheets of gold. They forged and cast 
metallic hollow ware, ornamental figures, 
and tools. They made images ot plants 
and animals of the precious metals. 
Among the plunder taken by the Span- 
iards were ten golden statues of women, 
and four of llamas, all in life size. 

In the midst of these vast riches, 
yielded so lavishly by nature, and em- 
bellished by skillful art, the mass of the 
people lived the simplest of lives. In 
every department, whether in military 
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service or not, they wore a peculiar col- 
or or combination of colors; and even 
if transferred for life to another depart- 
ment, they and their descendants were 
required to preserve their hereditary 
costume. Usually, their garments were 
pieces of cotton or woolen cloth, worn 
without sewing, as waist-cloths, skirts, 
or mantles. They had sandals, but no 
shoes, and bands or turbans round the 
head in place of hats. The crops of 
grain, cotton, and wool, and the manu- 
factures of cloth and arms, generally ex- 
ceeded the requirements of the popula- 
tion, and the surplus was collected by 
the government in storehouses, which 
often contained a stock sufficient for the 
consumption of ten years. From these 
stores, any want among the people was 
supplied, and a tribute was taken by the 
provincial governor to the imperial cap- 
ital at every spring equinox. 

They erected many large and durable 
buildings. Their adobes were made of 
some wonderfully tough composition, 
and still retain their shape in uncovered 
walls after exposure to four centuries of 
storm. Stone was quarried in large 
masses and transported long distances. 
One block in the wall of the fortress 
near Cuzco is twenty-seven feet long, 
fourteen wide, and twelve thick. Anoth- 
er weighs three hundred and sixty tons. 
Such immense blocks were fitted to- 
gether accurately. In some buildings 
the stones were simply squared ; in oth- 
ers they were cut with irregular corners, 
or with straight lines of contact, and 
with rough surfaces, or rustic work on 
the face of the wall. Squier tells us that 
in no other part of the world had he 
seen stones cut with such mathematical 
precision and admirable skill. Many of 
the buildings required much labor in 
their construction. Tradition reports 
that 20,000 men were employed for fifty 
years in building the fortress at Cuzco, 
a remarkable feature of which is, that, 
like modern defensive structures, it has 
a succession of salient angles so ar- 
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ranged that the entire face of the walls 
could be covered by a parallel fire from 
the weapons of the defenders. This fort- 
ress is the grandest specimen of cyclo- 
pean architecture in America. The pal- 
aces were built of either stone or adobe, 
and enclosed much ground in their court- 
yards. The houses of the common peo- 
ple were small and simple, and were 
built of adobe, reeds, or wattle covered 
with clay. Thestone used in their tem- 
ple walls was much of it very hard. Por- 
phyry, basalt, marble, and jasper were 
made into idols, cups, bowls, vases, and 
various ornaments for temples and dwell- 
ings. Some of the Quichuan heads in 
stone and pottery show correct propor- 
tion and good expression. Emerald and 
turquoise were cut, polished, and prized. 
Pottery shaped by hand or in moulds 
was abundant. Large vases or pots 
were made for storing grain underground 
and for coffins. 

Weaving was done with cotton, wool, 
or agave, and — like other work—under 
official supervision. All the fibre was 
collected in public store-houses, and 
thence distributed among families, with 
orders to producespecified quantities an 
qualities of thread, cord, and cloth. The 
garments of the common people were 
coarse and warm ; those of the sovereign 
and nobles were fine, and dyed with 
brilliant colors, some of them more beau- 
tiful than any known at the time in Eu- 
rope. The women did the spinning, 
weaving, and dyeing. 

The Quichuan Empire had no foreign 
commerce by land or by sea. The com- 
mon people had no precious metal. All 
the necessaries of life that they could 
not produce in their own family were 
supplied to them by the government. 

Public roads connected all the towns. 
Two main highways, parallel with the 
coast line, each 2,000 miles long, extend- 


‘ed through the empire from north to 


south, one near the level of the sea, the 
other high up on the Andes. These 
roads were twelve or fifteen feet wide, 
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with a paving of flat stones, or smail, 
broken stone, laid in cement, which in 
some places is so hard that it stands as 
an arch after the soil beneath has been 
washed away by cross currents of wa- 
ter. Wheeled vehicles being unknown, 
steep grades and steps were not consid- 
ered objectionable. There were tunnels, 
bridges, embankments, and side cuts 
into steep cliffs. In crossing streams, 
the suspension plan of construction was 
sometimes adopted ; cables of osier were 
twisted to a thickness of ten inches and 
a length of seventy yards. Such a 
bridge, the origin of which is attributed 
to Quichuan enterprise, now crosses the 
Apurimac at a height of more thana 
hundred feet above the water, with a 
span of one hundred and fifty feet. On 
one side it is reached by a tunnel several 
hundred yards in length. These roads 
were intended to facilitate the marching 
of troops, the journeys of officials, and 
the transportation of supplies. At in- 
tervals of four or five miles were huts 
for runners, who carried official messages 
or packages at high speed, witha fresh 
man to take up the burden at every sta- 
tion. In this manner, a distance of one 
hundred and forty miles was traversed 
in twenty-four hours. At distances. of 
eleven miles there were large houses for 
the accommodation of high officials on 
their journeys. 

The Quichuan government was a he- 
reditary, theocratic, despotic monarchy. 
The sovereign was the chief priest, the 
head of the national religion, divine in 
his character, the terrestrial representa- 
tive and son of the great national god, 
the celestial luminary, the Sun. He 
chose his chief wife among his sisters, 
and her eldest son was the legitimate 
heir to the throne. This marriage with 
a sister appears very strange to us, but 
it existed among many nations besides 
the Quichuans. It was a survival of the 
feminine clan, which seems to have ex- 
tended over a large part of the earth, 
and to have recognized no inheritance 
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of name, allegiance, rank, or property, 
save through the mother’s blood. When 
male inheritance by the male line sup- 
planted that of the female blood, mon- 
archs thought it safer to give their heirs 
both titles to the throne. Therefore, 
kings married their sisters among the 
ancient Egyptians, ancient Persians, and 
some modern African tribes, as well as 
among the Quichuans. In this manner 
the blood of Quichuan rulers had re- 
mained unchanged for twenty genera- 
tions. The dynasty so bred from brother 
and sister, instead of being weak phys- 
ically or intellectually, was noted for its 
career of success, uninterrupted for cen- 
turies, until it encountered the iron civ- 
ilization of Europe. 

Next in rank to the monarch were the 
high nobles, persons descended from the 
imperial family. They paid no tribute, 
and were supported from the public rev- 
enue. They owned no land, serfs, or 
slaves, and were dependent for every- 
thing on the throne. They wore a dis- 
tinctive dress, spoke a peculiar dialect, 
held all high positions, whether sacerdo- 
tal, military, or political, and were the 
only persons educated to take charge of 
the imperial offices. 

The second order of nobility consisted 
of the native chiefs of conquered prov- 
inces and their descendants. It was the 
established policy of the empire that 
such chiefs, if submissive, should be re- 
tained in their offices, and that their 
power should descend to their sons. 
Usually the office went to the eldest son, 
but sometimes to one younger who 
showed superior capacity. Nearly all 
the inferior offices were held by these 
nobles of the second rank. 

The remainder of the people were 
serfs. Without the consent of their 
noble officers, they could not leave their 
communes even temporarily ; they could 
not change their occupations, nor idle, 
nor marry, nor refuse to marry. The 
families were organized into squads of 
ten, each of which had a decurion, whose 
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duty it was to make periodical reports of 
all births, deaths, marriages, crimes, and 
other important facts in his jurisdiction 
to his superior or centurion, who was the 
chief of ten squads ; he in turn reported 
to his superior, the chief of ten centuri- 
ates ; he to his superior, an inca, who 
was at the head of 10,000 families, and 
these incas reported to the sovereign. 
The lower officials were also prosecutors 
and judges, and were held strictly re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order, 
and the punishment of crime among 
their respective subjects. This system 
was most effective. All the higher 
crimes were tried by noble judges, who 
were required to render a final decision 
in every case within five days. There 
was no re-hearing and no appeal. In- 
spectors went from province to province 
at regular intervals, to examine and re- 
port upon the conduct of the local offi- 
cials, and the condition of the palaces, 
temples, storehouses, and communes. 


Justice was administered efficiently and 
cheaply. 
The Quichuans were a warlike, con- 


quering, and consolidating people. No 
other nation succeeded more completely 
in a comparatively brief career in found- 
ing by arms an extensive dominion ona 
basis of permanent peace, with.an entire 
absorption of numerous and extensive 
heterogeneous elements. When inca 
officials had any doubt about the fidelity 
of a province, they moved a portion of 
its people into the midst of some Quich- 
uan district, and filled the vacant place 
with a trustworthy population, —a sys- 
tem previously used with success by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, but of them 
the Quichuan rulers had never heard. 
Such compulsory migrations by thous- 
ands of families served not only to pre- 
serve the peace, but also to make the 
Quichuan tongue, arts, and ideas famil- 
iar to the whole people. 

Every department of the empire had 
its quarter in the capital, whither the 
sons of nobles were sent as hostages 
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and students. Theconquered generally 
were treated kindly. One of the princes 
is quoted as saying, “ We must spare our 
enemies, or it will be our own loss, since 
they and all that belongs to them will 
soon be ours.” When they invaded a 
country, they treated it as if they already 
considered it a part of their empire. 
They did not wantonly destroy the prop- 
erty, nor massacre the people. Their 
only aim was to overthrow the govern- 
ment, and replace it with a better one. 
So soon as their authority was accepted, 
they gave to the conquered people an 
increase of protection against injustice, 
tyranny, and foreign enemies. The new 
subjects found themselves placed ona 
social and political equality with the 
mass of their conquerors. They were 
not cruelly plundered, nor driven to 
work in exhausting slavery, nor humili- 
ated in any manner. They found no 
degrading discrimination against them 
on account of blood or recent subjection. 
They were fed and clothed as well, and 
cared for as attentively, as were their 
Quichuan neighbors. Compelled to 
learn the language, to adopt the religion, 
and to submit to the officials of the 
Quichuans, within a few generations 
they became Quichuans themselves in 
spirit. 

It was with the aid of such a policy, 
and within a period that, according to 
tradition, did not exceed five centuries, 
that the Quichuans extenved their do- 
minion from Cuzco a thousand miles to 
the northward, and as far to the south- 
ward. They maintained a population 
much denser than is found now in the 
same region. Every monarch was a lead- 
er of armies and a conqueror, with no 
serious interruption in the career of mil- 
itary success. Whether all the rulers 
were brave and*capable is not distinctly 
stated, but we know that their armies 


‘were triumphant. Their troops were the 


best on the continent, and with them 
every campaign meant an extension of 
dominion. About the beginning of the 
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sixteenth century the sovereign could 
bring into the field 200,000 soldiers. At 
least twice a month there was a military 
drill of all the healthy adult males. On 
such occasions they wore the head-band 
or turban and the dress of their respec- 
tive districts, and were marshaled in 
regiments, or divisions, each of which 
had a sacred standard. 

The country was divided into com- 
munes, with their definite boundaries. 
The tillable land consisted of three por- 
tions: one for the priesthood, one for 
the people, and one for the emperor. 
The common people cultivated all. Their 
labor on the tracts of the nobles and sov- 
ereign was their tribute to the church 
and state. There was no _ individual 


property in land. The people’s portion 
was redistributed among them at the be- 
ginning of every crop year, when each 
married man got a share proportioned 
to the size or working capacity of his 
family. All children, after reaching the 


age of six or seven, were required to 
have regular employment in contribut- 
ing to the productiveness of the coun- 
try. The cultivation of the sovereign’s 
field in every commune was the occasion 
of a festival. On the days designated, 
the men, women, and children, dressed 
in their gayest garments, assembled be- 
fore sunrise, and did the work amid con- 
tinuous chants, which had the word 
“hailli” for the chorus, and conveyed 
ideas of joy and triumph. 

Marriage was compulsory for the man 
when he reached the age of twenty-four, 
and for the woman when she was eigh- 
teen or twenty, and it was not permit- 
ted sooner. On a fixed day all the com- 
mon people that were marriageable met 
in the public square of every commune, 
and then and there all the couples were 
wedded in the presence of the communal 
chief. The parties interested were 
allowed to choose their spouses, but if 
they did not agree the chief chose for 
them, and refusal to submit to his decis- 
ion was acrime. The inca nobles were 
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married in a similar manner in the pres- 
ence of the emperor. Polygamy was 
permitted among the high nobles, not 
among the common people. The ques- 
tion has been asked what happened if 
the sexes were unequal in numbers, 
since no old maid or old bachelor was 
allowed to exist? On this subject, con- 
cerning the common people, history is 
silent. I might hazard the suggestion 
that widows and widowers were used to 
level up matters. I do not say, however, 
that that is all they were good for. But 
we are told that in the large temples of 
the Sun there were convents filled with 
maidens of inca blood, who were there 
educated, employed in guarding the sa- 
cred fires, in spinning, weaving, and 
doing other work for the imperial fam- 
ily. They could never leave the con- 
vent unless to marry an emperor, or 
some inca by imperial order, and no man 
save the emperor could lawfully enter 
the precincts of the convent. The great 
temple of the sun at Cuzco had 1,500 of 
these vestals. As we hear of no monas- 
teries for surplus men, it is safe to infer 
that women, among the nobles at least, 
were in the majority. 

The religion was polytheistic and idol- 
atrous. It recognized a Creator and 
Governor of the universe, besides an 
almost infinite number of subordinate 
divinities, including the souls of all dead 
men. But the chief object of worship 
was the sun, who alone of all deities had 
a temple inevery large town, and whose 
temple in Cuzco was the grandest eccle- 
siastical building in the empire, the em- 
peror himself officiating as chief priest. 

There was no incompatibility between 
the religion of the Quichuans and that 
of the surrounding nations. The idols 
of the conquered countries were taken 
to the temple or temples at Cuzco and 
kept there in honor, and the people of 
the subject provinces were allowed to 
worship these idols and their own ances- 
tors, but they were required to adore the 
sun as the divinity of the empire. 
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There were numerous ecclesiastical 
‘festivals celebrated with much pomp. 
The most important, that of the summer 
solstice, required the participation of the 
emperor, and most of the incas at the 
temple in Cuzco. At dawn a large con- 
course of people assembled in the great 
square, the high nobles being under can- 
opies of feather work supported by nu- 
merous attendants, to await the rising 
of the sun. As soon as the rays became 
visible on the tops of the buildings, the 
multitude shouted for joy, and the musi- 
cians greeted the light with vocal and 
instrumental music. The emperor of- 
fered a libation of maize beer to the god 
of day so soon as he appeared above the 
horizon, and all marched in procession 
to the temple of the sun, where a llama 
was sacrificed, and its entrails inspected 
to obtain omens for the coming year. 
With heat from the sun’s rays collected 
in a concave mirror, a fire was lighted 
and taken to all the sun’s temples in the 


city, to be kept there until three days 
before the next solstice, when all were 
to be extinguished. In case the sun rose 
behind clouds, the fire was kindled by 
friction. 

Temples were numerous, and their 
remains are now among the most remark- 


able ruins in Peru. The chief sun tem- 
ple of Cuzco, called also the Golden 
Palace, was built with an elegance of 
masonry rarely equaled. A thick sheet 
of gold, six inches wide, ran round the 
outside of the edifice as a frieze, and 
there was a similar decoration in every 
apartment. The room of the sun had a 
large plate of gold, shaped and engraved 
to represent the god of day, and deco- 
rated with precious stones, so placed on 
the western wali that at certain seasons 
the rays of the rising sun should shine 
upon it through a large open doorway. 
On both sides of the golden luminary 
were mummies of deceased emperors, 
embalmed with gums and spices, sitting 
in golden chairs. Another room, ded- 
icated to the moon, had a silver plate 
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representing that heavenly body, and 
numerous ornaments of the same metal. 
Other chambers were dedicated to the 
stars, to lightning, and to the rainbow. 
Attached to the temple was a large gar- 
den containing ornamental plants, and 
also imitation trees, bushes, flowering 
plants, and animals in gold. The vases 
for fruits and flowers, the ewers, the 
pipes leading water into the temple, and 
even the tools for cultivating the temple 
grounds, were of precious metal. 

All the high priests were nobles, and 
allthe high nobles were priests, but few 
of them devoted themselves exclusively 
to the sacerdotal profession. Their eccle- 
siastical authority was an incident of 
political rank, and they had no more 
thought of controlling the sovereign in 
matters of church than in those of state. 
Although religious ideas had a great in- 
fluence over the people, the priests never 
attempted to get control of the govern- 
ment. Nor was there any lifelong and 
strictly ascetic monasticism, nor any 
chance for personal aggrandizement by 
exciting the admiration of the most ig- 
norant people. 

The priest had power to absolve from 
sin after confession, which was required 
at least once a year from all the people, 
and he determined by lot whether the 
confession was truthful and complete. 
If not, he imposed a severe penance. 
Morality had a prominent place iri the 
Quichuan religion. The common salu- 
tations were ethical maxims, such as, 
“Revere the truth,” “Be industrious,” 
and “ Respect property.” All suffering 
was regarded as punishment for sin, 
which might be much diminished by 
repentance, confession, and absolution, 
but could not be entirely atoned for in 
this life. The happiness or misery of 
the soul in the next world depended on 
its conduct while in the flesh. Among 
the companions of Pizarro was a certain 
Captain Lejesema, who, while among 
the first in a fight or a frolic, could also, 
if occasion required, look at life serious- 
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ly. When the plunder taken in Cuzco 
was divided, it was the fortune of Le- 
jesema to become the owner of the first 
prize, the image of the sun taken from 
the wall of the great temple. This image 
was a circular plate of solid gold, said to 
have been three feet in diameter, and 
half an inch thick. The distribution was 
made in the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing the victorious adventurers sat down 
to try their luck at cards. Before day- 
light many of them had lost everything, 
and among these was Lejesema. He 
could not keep his gold twenty-four 
hours. His conduct suggested the Span- 
ish proverb, /uwega el sol antes que salga, 
“He gambles away the sun before it 
has risen” ; that is, ‘“ He wastes his op- 
portunity before it arrives.” When Le- 
jesema found himself on his deathbed, 
and looked back upon what he had done 
and helped to do, he regretted that he 
had contributed to the overthrow of the 
Quichuan empire, and to the establish- 
ment on its ruins of a much inferior 
social and political system. He lefta 
will, which is a very remarkable bit of 
testimony to the moral condition of the 
Quichuans. He says: 

“ Before beginning my will, I declare 
that for many years I have desired to 
inform his Catholic majesty, King Phil- 
ip, our Lord, knowing how true a Cath- 
olic and Christian he is, and how zeal- 
ous in the cause of God, for the purpose 
of easing my own mind, because I took 
much:part in thediscovery, conquest, and 
settlement of these kingdoms, when we 
took them from the incas, who possessed 
the land and governed it as their own. 
I wish to inform his Catholic majesty 
that the said incas governed in sucha 
manner that in all the land there was 
not a thief, nor a criminal, nor an idler, 
nor an adulterous or evil woman. The 
men had their honest and profitable oc- 
cupations. The forests, mines, pastures, 
and game, and all kinds of national 
wealth, were governed and divided in 
such a manner that each one knew and 
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occupied his property without any dan- 
ger of molestation or lawsuit. The af- 
fairs of war, though extensive, did not 
interfere with traffic, or mechanical 
work, or agriculture. Everything, the 
smallest as well as the greatest, had its 
regular and exact order. The incas and 
their officers were respected and obeyed 
by their subjects as very able and good 
rulers. I hope that his majesty may un- 
derstand that I make this statement to 
ease my conscience for the sin of having 
taken part in corrupting by our bad ex- 
ample such moral people as the (Quich- 
uans were. Rich and poor never com- 
mitted either excesses or crimes. When 
they left their homes they never locked 
their doors.” 

The Quichuan government was the 
most paternal that ever existed; it was 
thorough and successful. No other 
state ever even approached it in pre- 
venting idleness, pauperism, mendican- 
cy, and crime. By the strong socialistic 
institutions, poverty and idleness were 
rendered as impossible as ambition and 
greed. Obedience to the law was uni- 
versal, and although the people had not 
the least*prospect of improving their 
condition by toil and. economy, yet, on 
the other hand, no one could fall into 
indigence. 

Wonderful were the constitution and 
rise of this empire ; and its fall was not 
less marvelous. With a loyal population 
of ten millions, with a faithful army of 
two hundred thousand men, with a ter- 
ritory more mountainous and better 
suited for defense than that of any other 
large empire known to history, with a 
capital four hundred miles from the 
ocean and 11,000 feet above its level, 
and behind a mountain ridge 15,000 feet 
high,—with such defenses we might sup- 
pose that the Quichuan empire would 
have resisted a great invading army for 
many years, and that if conquered in 
their capital, its royal family and their 
adherents would have established and 
maintained themselves for generations 
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in some of their numerous high moun- 
tain fastnesses. We know how the Per- 
sians, and Parthians, and Jews, and Gal- 
lic Celts, and Spanish Goths, when 
vanquished, fled into their mountains, 
and fought and fought again, century 
after century, and sometimes triumphed, 
and never yielded save to formidable 
armies after many well contested cam- 
paigns. But among the Quichuans we 
find no such strong national vitality. 
Whether because their subjection to an 
exceedingly paternal government had 
rendered them incompetent to manage 
their own affairs or not, the fact is that 
their empire was overthrown by one 
hundred and eighty men. This little 
force, with which Francisco Pizarro un- 
dertook his conquest and secured his 
most important successes, was not half 
so numerous as that of the Spaniards at 
whose head Hernando Cortes marched 
into the valley of Mexico. The Quich- 
uan emperor, Atahualpa, imagining there 
was no danger from a petty band of 
Spaniards, allowed them to advance un- 
resisted, and then paid a visit to them in 
their camp. Pizarro pounced on him 
and held him, the divine head of the 
empire, a prisoner. The only source of 
all political and military power was 
afraid to use it, and in the confusion that 
followed the empire of the incas was 
overthrown forever. Instead of sacrific- 
ing himself when the Spaniards attempt- 
ed to seize him, Atahualpa allowed him- 
self to be taken alive, and thus sacrificed 
his people. His subjects offered some 
resistance to the Spaniards, but none 
that did much credit to their spirit or 
martial skill. 

This most pitiful collapse of what 
seemed to be a strong government and 
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strong national feeling, was due partly 
to the peculiar position of Atahualpa. 
His father, the jast Quichuan emperor 
who died in possession of the throne, on 
his death-bed, instead of bequeathing his 
whole empire to his eldest son by an inca 
wife, divided his dominions, giving the 
larger southern part to his legitimate 
heir, Huascar, and the smaller northern 
part to Atahualpa, who was a younger 
and illegitimate son by a woman of in- 
ferior rank. Between these two mon- 
archs war soon broke out, and Huascar 
was conquered, captured, and dethroned. 
After capturing Huascar, Atahualpa in- 
vited the high nobles to meet him, to 
consult about a new division of the em- 
pire between himself and his brother. 
When they, in good faith, accepted his 
invitation, he massacred all who were his 
enemies, thus destroying the greater 
part of the class most familiar with the 
government. 

The country of the Quichuans has 
been less prosperous, less peaceful, and 
less populous than it was before the 
overthrow of the incaempire. Many of 
the great ditches and reservoirs have 
gone to ruin. Cuzco has scarcely one- 
tenth as many inhabitants as it had at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Rivero, a high authority, says that one 
valley, which contained 700,000 people 
under Huayna Capac, has not 2,000 now! 

Though the policy of the Quichuan 
empire was different in many respects 
from that proposed by Mr. Bellamy,it is 
the nearest approach to the practical ap- 
plication of Nationalism recorded in his- 
tory ; and whether my lecture contains 
any valuable political lesson or not, it 
is at least a true picture of life as seen 
by looking backward in Peru. 

Sohn S. Hittell. 





A Combine. 
A COMBINE. 


SHE came here from the Middle West 
And yet she had, be it confessed, 

An air of Boston round her: 
A figure slight, a forehead high, 
An earnest look, a clear gray eye; 
And so for her I came to sigh, 

And wise and charming found her. 


But as to press my suit I came, 
Full oft she smothered all my flame 

By asking curious questions. 
The wrongs of woman, the state and land, 
What social changes Ibsen planned, 
She’d ask me to discuss off-hand 

And give her my suggestions. 


Did I agree with Henry George? 
Would selfish capital disgorge 
The share that toil demanded? 
How could the indigent be fed? 
Should criminals be allowed to wed? 
Did tariffs raise the price of bread ? 
She begged me to be candid. 


And when the race at last had gained 
The highest point to be attained 
By growth or revolution, 
What would the last great victory be, 
The final goal that men should see? 
What did Utopia mean for me,— 
The end of evolution? 


And as I heard I grew more dazed, 
Until at last my courage raised 
To point of desperation, 
“Utopia means for me,” I said, 
“The social contract when we wed. 
We’ll form a trust—” She shook her head,— 


“Call it co-operation.” 
Charles S. Greene. 
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“‘Y | HE year 2025 
was drawing 
to its close in 
a sweeping 
storm of wind 
andrain. In 
the hall of a 
noble house 
on the edge 
ofthe Contra 

Costa hills, a tall girl witha sad and 
somewhat lonely expression was tak- 
ing off the wraps in which she had driven 
through the storm, and a sweet-faced 
woman, standing on tiptoe to do it, helped 
her, evidently anxious to lessen in every 
possible way the strangeness of the mo- 
ment, 

Juliana West had come from Boston 
on that afternoon’s train, to make her 
home with her mother’s cousin, Mrs. 
Roger Davenport. Mrs. West had been 
an only child, and Mr. West still more 
alone in the world, so that this cousin 
was the nearest relative left to the or- 
phan daughter ; and as Irene Davenport 
had been brought up more like a sister 
than a cousin with the young girl’s 
mother, who had been but a few years 
the elder, it was natural that Juliana 
should come to her now. 

No one could have been kinder than 
the Davenports had been. Mrs. Daven- 
port had telegraphed for Juliana the 
instant she heard of her loss, begging 
the girl to come to her, and saying that 
Roger would go on to Boston and bring 
her ; and it had seemed more like home 
to the desolate girl than any place that 
was possible to her. It made it the more 
so that her cousin’s husband, instead of 
being a drawback to the sense of kinship 
and homelikeness, was already a favorite 
with Juliana. She had not seen him of 


late years, as she had her cousin, who 
had made several long visits to Bos- 
ton ; but she remembered him with the 
peculiarly pleasant memory children ac- 
quire in their early teens of those who 
are appreciatively kind and considerate 
with them. Roger Davenport was, more- 
over, a man of very high scientific stand- 
ing, and a member of Congress for many 
years, and the whole family were proud 
of his reputation and the esteem in 
which he was held in public and in pri- 
vate. It had been a pleasure to Juliana, 
even in her sadness, to find that her 
childish’ memory of him had not been at 
fault ; on the contrary, she saw that her 
older and more trained mind perceived 
new qualities to admire in him. As for 
his behavior to herself, no one would ever 
know what his perfect consideration 
and sympathy were to her during those 
first days of loneliness, when he had 
come on by the three-day train from San 
Francisco,—a journey that no improve- 
ments can make anything but arduous 
and fatiguing, — to be with her in time 
for the funeral. 

They returned more comfortably and 
leisurely. The traveling was perfectly 
simple, and it was for pure kindness’s 
sake that the Davenports had not allowed 
Juliana to come alone ; but it would have 
been a sorrowful journey, and she appre- 
ciated the thought that had given her this 
grave, handsome, kind man to watch 
every detail of her comfort, and especial- 
ly to divert her with unfailing tact from 
her sadness. Roger Davenport was at 
this time somewhat past forty, and 
looked old for his age, — early touched 
with gray in hair and mustache, and 


showing a certain effect of care or re- 


sponsibility in the fine, clear features of 
his face. Juliana thought that if he had 
not been so kind, or if it were in the old 
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days of evil-doers, one might be afraid 
of him. Yet, in fact, she soon became 
in a way less afraid of him than of any- 
one,— perhaps in another way more 
afraid of him than of anyone, for she 
was always conscious of a great desire 
to have his good opinion, and a sense 
that his standards must be very high, 
and that she was not very wise or supe- 
rior ; but she could say things to him 
easily that she could not say to any one 
else. 

It was to him that she first found her- 
self able to talk about her bereavement. 
“ Tt seems to me strange, Cousin Roger,” 
she said, as the train made its way 
across the plains, and they had fallen 
into one of the talks that he saw divert- 
ed her mind, and that he liked to en- 
courage for his own sake, too, for he 
could not be without interest in the sim- 
ple unfolding of a sweet young girl’s 
thought, — “it seems to me strange to 
find myself sorrowful and lonely in the 
midst of our happy era. If it were not 
for the talks I used to have with my 
mother, after my father died, it would 
shake my faith in the essential sweet- 
ness and happiness of life, and that would 
almost be shaking my faith in God. She 
told me that after she lost my father, it 
was at first a shock to her faith in our 
solutions of ‘the riddle of the painful 
earth’; and then she saw that she was 
really set apart from other people by the 
strange and unparalleled things in my 
father’s history,—you know,—that made 
him, and her as her life was bound up 
in his, rather the last of the nineteenth 
century people, than people of our own 
time ; that now right living and the ad- 
vance of science made it almost impossi- 
ble that men should die in the flower of 
their age, as he did; so her experience 
did not justify her first thought, that as 
long as death was unconguered all our 
conquests came to little. Somebody 
must now and then have to bear the last 
remnants of evil, bequeathed from the 
old times ; and each one that does, can 
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be comforted, thinking the account is 
that much nearer being cleared off, for 
the perfecting of the present almost per- 
fect happiness of the world.” 

Davenport listened with interest to all 
she said, but answered thoughtfully that 
he fancied in all eras the world had 
seemed without trouble to young hearts 
before they knew it in themselves. 
“ When we first grieve, we think grief 
has entered into the world; when we 
first sin, that sin has come to man.” But 
when he saw her look puzzled and trou- 
bled, he said she was quite right in think- 
ing premature death grew rarer; and 
added with a graciousness that took an 
especial value from the dignity and sta- 
tion of the man: “It is a good comfort 
to feel in sorrow that others are happier, 
—the comfort of sweet souls. You 
would not like to cheer yourself,as thous- 
ands of sad hearts have done, by the op- 
posite reflection, that pain is the com- 
mon lot, would you?” 

“QO, I am glad I did not live then!’, 
said Juliana, touched and pleased by the 
praise. But none the less, she thought 
over his first answer afterward a good 
many times. 

After she had taken off her wraps in 
the Davenports’ warm and homelike hall, 
Mrs. Davenport made her rest on a 
lounge, and sat beside her, holding her 
hand, and venturing after a little to 
speak of Cousin Edith, and her own love 
for her. Edith’s few years of seniority, 
her amiable character, and her fair beau- 
ty,—“ which it is a pleasure to me to 
see again in you, dear,” she said,— had 
made her quite an ideal to the young- 
er and plainer cousin. Juliana felt the 
affection and the welcome, but the con- 
versation was hard for her, and she was 
afraid that she was going to cry, when 
Roger Davenport came in. He stood a 
moment, appreciating the young girl’s 
beauty and instinctive grace of attitude, 
as she leaned back on the cushions. His 
wife turned to smile at his approach, 
which visibly gave her as much pleasure 
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now as when she was a bride; and Ju- 
liana felt the dangerous point of tears 
past, as he sat down close by, and began 
to talk with Mrs. Davenport about the 
journey, including herself in the conver- 
sation by a look or reference now and 
then, but not addressing her directly. 
She lay in the ease and warmth, with 
her cousin’s hand closely clasping hers, 
and Davenport’s reassuring glance from 
time to time seeking her, and felt the 
sense of comfort and home-coming 
deepen in her. 

From time to time in the weeks after, 
Davenport waked again in her that trou- 
bled surprise at some of his views that 
had stirred on the train. She spoke 


once of the equality of fortune in the 
modern world, comparing it with the 
cruel inequalities of a century and a half 
before. 

“Do you say that of your own thought, 
my dear?” said Davenport, “ or do you 
repeat the current phrase of the time 


about it?” 

Juliana stared, a little hurt, and more 
abashed. “Ido not know that I have 
any own thought about it,”’ she said. 
“ How should I ? It is an accepted fact.” 

“ And you could scarcely be asked to 
have a more searching thought in your 
young head than the run of your seniors 
have,” he said. “ But none the less, these 
current laudations of our own achieve- 
ments will stand some modifications.” 

“ But people ave all equal in property 
now,” insisted Juliana, as nineteen years 
will insist when a dogma it has been 
taught is questioned. Perhaps we are 
never so sure of a generalization of our 
own acquiring, —we have learned its 
shaky points. 

“ Let me give you a bit of family his- 
tory,” said Davenport, sitting down on 
the divan beside the low window on 
whose broad ledge she was sitting. “ At 
the time of the revolution, early in the 
twentieth century, my great grandfather 
was an architect of real fame, — you 
know that ?” 
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“O yes, I know that his work is among 
the models studied now. I was aiways 
taught that in art we often had to go 
back to more barbarous times for mas- 
terpieces that we prize still.” 

“Very well. My great-grandfather 
was a prosperous and successful man in 
1920. He had just married a woman of 
a great deal of family pride, who, like 
himself, had been an impoverished rep- 
resentative of a once distinguished line. 
They were at one in their ambition to 
re-make a great family. They bought a 
place on these hills, close to where we 
now are, and there built a family man- 
sion, to which the heir had just been 
born, when the revolution deprived 
them of all title to it. The previous 
owner might have the first opportunity 
to rent it, if he wished. But the size and 
magnificence with which it was planned 
would have made its rent take a larger 
piece out of the government allowance 
he now had to live on than he could 
well afford. The allowances were small 
to begin with, you know; but for the 
great caution and shrewdness of the 
men who managed that transition time, 
it never could have been carried through 
at all. My ancestor had had a sufficient 
income to carry out his plans; he had 
suffered in early life every deprivation, 
had obtained his education at great cost 
of labor and self-denial, had been through 
a whole romance of courageous struggle, 
and after years of effort, — thoroughly 
honest effort; mind, in which he had 
more than once risked the whole success 
of his life to defy some fraudulent prac- 
tice of thetime, and had never (so his man- 
uscript journal tells me)elbowed another 
man unfairly, or made any one the poor- 
er, — had achieved what in those days 
was called an honorable and deserved 
success. He had not enjoyed it as he 
went along, but had saved, so as to buy 
his estate and build his home without 
encroaching on his means for enjoyment 
afterward. He had just entered into 
the results of his labor, when it was all 
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swept away, and, instead, he was given a 
stipend, comparatively small, and having 
no relation to his own exertions, by the 
new government. His estate was di- 
vided into smaller ones, and an idle and 
drunken workman, whom he had dis- 
missed for worthlessness, was installed 
in the new house, with precisely the same 
income as the former owner.” 

Juliana listened with a kind of pained 
fascination. Perhaps it made a differ- 
ence to her that the loser by the great 
reform had been the ancestor of Roger 
Davenport. 

“T never realized,” she said ; “it must 
have been very hard for many just at the 
time of the change.” 

* He was a resolute man, and well ac- 
customed to self-denial for an end in 
view. He felt the profoundest bitterness 
over the change, which he was yet too 
shrewd to try to resist. He said to his 
wife: ‘ This leveling business can be de- 
feated easily enough, after all; only we 
shall have to take another generation or 
two to do it’; and she answered, ‘I live 
for my baby,—I will make any sacrifices 
that are necessary.’ So the old journal 
says. You must catch their spirit about 
this, my dear; they were not to them- 
selves conspirators, but honest people, 
defeating in the interest of their child a 
popular conspiracy, and sacrificing per- 
sonal comfort for the rest of a life that 
had already been sacrificed so far,— and 
in vain, —in the same way. Well, my 
ancestor thereupon moved alittle farther 
along the line of the hills,and took several 
acres of land, paying the government 
ground rent for it,—a comparatively 
small sum, as there was no house. He 
then secured through a test case con- 
cerning some one else, a decision that 
the person who had rented a piece of 
land should always have the first oppor- 
tunity to re-rent it at the expiration of 
the lease. This was approved both by 
Congress and the courts, since it was 
evident that the making of homes would 
be greatly discouraged if there could be 
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no permanency of tenure, and in fact, as 
you know, most men, when they have 
thoroughly settled themselves in a house, 
expect to stay there year after year, and 
get to thinking of it as theirs, saying 
‘my house,’ or ‘ my garden,’ — I remem- 
ber your grandfather Leete used to, 
ardent nationalist as he was. And he 
built a laboratory in his garden, you re- 
member. He could not have done that 
had not my ancestor and many other 
persons brought before the very first 
congress the question whether the gov- 
ernment should raise rents on tenants 
for improvements they had themselves 
made on their holdings, —shouid rack- 
rent, in short. But you know about this 


from your history.” 
“Yes, — Congress decided justly, of 


course, that what a man had bought him- 
self and put on the soil was his own, and 
government had nothing to do with it ; 
only if it was of such a nature that he 
could not take it with him when he went 
away, he could not claim any compensa- 
tion from the nation. I learned that at 
school, but I never thought of connect- 
ing it with grandfather’s laboratory.” 

“ Well, on the strength of this decis- 
ion, which he very well foresaw could 
never be upset without rousing endless 
resistance, my ancestor proceeded to lay 
out his acres with the greatest care and 
without sparing expense. He wasat the 
time about forty years old, and was of 
course in the government service as an 
architect. He confined his services 
strictly to the hours required by law, al- 
though it had been his custom to work 
night and day. The consequence was 
that almost every moment of his work- 
ing time was given to public buildings, to 
the disappointment of those who wished 
his designs fortheir own homes. Very 
soon he made a proposal to an old friend, 
a grower of fine trees, that if he would 
rent a small piece of land from the nation, 
and employ it in raising for him the trees 
that he wished, out of government hours, 
he would in turn, outside of his hours, 
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make for him the plans he wished, which 
he could then put into the hands of the 
builders. Remember that a small ser- 
vice from him was accepted by his con- 
temporaries as of much more value than 
a larger one from another, because of its 
quality. Thetree-grower thought he was 
lucky to get two hours of Davenport’s 
work in return for forty of his own. In 
like manner he paid the workmen who 
planted his trees and made his terraces. 
When a man did not care for his work in 
return, he sold it to some one else who 
had what the man did want, and gave 
him an order for the transfer. I have 
seen papers in his hand reading thus: 
‘My dear Mr. Lyon: Please transfer to 
a/c of Patrick Mulhaney, who desires 
portrait, such and such portion of the 
credit due me for designs for garden 
studio. Yours, &c.’ The portrait was, 
of course, done out of hours, as all the 
artist’s work within hours was due to the 
government. Thus, very soon Daven- 
port’s time was as full, early and late, as 
it had been in his most arduous days 
before the revolution. Where he wanted 
something not to be had except from the 
government, he used his own allowance 
of credit, or bought a portion of some 
one else’s—” 

“But that is not allowed.” 

“Nominally not. But how much 
trouble was it to have his customer pur- 
chase the desired article and turn it over 
to him?” 

Juliana caught her breath, for though 
as utterly untrained in business as most 
people of the twentieth and early twen- 
ty-first centuries, she had a quick little 
head, and the possibilities of this sort of 
transaction lengthened dimly out to her. 

“Some one else records that when 
first refused a transfer of credit from 
another man’s card, my ancestor raised 
his eye-brows, shrugged his shoulders, 
and remarked : ‘ My dear friend the na 
tion, you are only compelling one more 
step in the transaction !’ 

“You know the regular method of 








house-building is to request the nation 
to build for you in such a location, and 
according to such and such plans, previ- 
ously selected from among the work of 
the architects: the house is huilt with- 
out expense to the petitioner, according 
to his wishes, and the ownership remains 
with the nation. But did it ever occur 
to you to ask who would own a house 
built by a man at his own expense, with 
materials purchased by himself, from his 
own plans?” 

“No. If he ever left the place, it 
would lapse to government,” said Ju- 
liana. 

“Clearly. But as long as he paid his 
rent, no one could compel him to leave 
the place. And he was offering his de- 
scendants an irresistible inducement to 
continue to rent it. Living with strict 
economy, using all his credit, and all the 
large earnings of his outside hours,—and 
in a few years he reached the age of re- 
tirement, and had all his time for private 
earnings, — he was able before he died, 
at the age of seventy-eight,to create here 
an estate far more noble than his earlier 
ambition. My child, did you imagine 
that the combined credit of your cousin 
and myself could rent a place like this, 
and enable us to live in other respects 
as we do?” 

It was not unnatural that Juliana, ig- 
norant of house building, should have 
imagined that good taste only had given 
the singular beauty to her cousin’s home: 
for the house, in the very best Daven- 
port manner for home architecture, was 
built for lasting comfort, not for display. 
The beauty was inwrought in material 
and form so ineffaceably that centuries 
could scarcely mar it. Everything was 
done with reference to the least possible 
troublein caring for the house, in keeping 
up and renewing. The beautiful stones 
and marbles, wrought with hand labor 
to the utmost perfection, and only more 
beautiful for nearly a hundred years of 
exposure to sun and rain; the choice 
woods, in the simplest possible surfaces, 
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whose polish and grain the years only 
helped ; the wonderful pavements of 
courts, and halls, and walks, the few stone 
and wood carvings, the deep, firm paint 
inside, where color had been called for, 
or the frescoes, every stroke from a 
famous hand,—all was easier to live in, 
without much service or anxiety, than 
most houses of a fraction the cost. The 
few acres of grounds, too, — enough to 
secure a sense of retirement and seclu- 
sion, but not enough to be a burdensome 
estate,—were planted from the first with 
reference to a beauty and luxuriance so 
much like that of nature as to require 
the minimum of a gardener’s care. The 
proud old man had builded and laid out 
with conscious power, and a quiet cer- 
tainty that time would never make “the 
Davenport style” antiquated. 

“T pay the nation’s ground-rent on all 
this,” said his great-grandson ; “raised 
to meet the greater value of land now, 
but not to cover any of the improve- 
ments. If I were charged on all this, at 
the regular government per cent of the 
cost, it would be simply impossible for 
me to pay it. 

“Well, my ancestor died happy, hav- 
ing left practically secured to his de- 
scendants the value of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars, including some of these 
almost priceless statues, carvings, and 
frescoes. Now what of my grandfather, 
brought up from his earliest years to 
see the building up of this store the ob- 
ject of life? It became the object of his 
also. He lived very modestly, and spent 
lavishly on the books that fill my libra- 
ries,— you have no idea how rare and 
valuable the collection is. He also used 
his extra hours and his years of retire- 
ment in private earnings. But my father, 
who was a physician, gave his for zeal 
and public spirit.” 

Juliana drew a long breath, as one 
who recognizes a familiar tone among 
strange faces and ways. 

“He had a sister, who inherited the 
place jointly with him. When she mar- 
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ried and left it, he divided with her the 
movables, and furnished her in such 
commodities as she wished the equiva- 
lent annually of the interest on her half 
of the remaining property. Had she not 
died childless, this would have been an 
increasing tax from generation to gener- 
ation, which would have had to be set- 
tled by some sort of quit-claim transac- 
tion. 

“The accidents of marriage have 
helped a little, too. My grandmother 
was the inheritor of some superb old 
furniture ; my mother’s family were de- 
voted collectors of paintings and other 
works of art. Moreover, my grandfather 
left on the place a strain of fine horses, 
which we have always kept at trifling 
expense. SoI could go on to enumerate 
many ways in which it has been the fam- 
ily habit to spend on permanent and 
transferable possessions, which when in- 
herited set free the income of the heir to 
that extent for other pleasures, and make 
him a richer man than his neighbor. 
The things that my aunt took came back 
at her death.” 

“Tt was merely the accident of your 
being an only descendant,” said the girl, 
using her sharpness again, “that made 
it possible. The payment of commod- 
ities to your aunt must have been half 
as great as the government rent would 
have been. It would not take long at 
that rate for the estate to become im- 
possible to carry, once the practice of 
illegal private earnings to make good 
the commuted payments was given up.” 

Roger Davenport smiled, pleased at 
the quickness with which she grasped 
the new idea. “ You are quite right,my 
child,” he said ; “and tell me, how was 
that different under the old régime? If 
a rich man had many descendants, and 
divided his property among them, unless 
each one worked hard to make good the 
lessening, it was soon dissipated. In- 
heritance by primogeniture was neces- 
sary to stem the natural tendency of in- 
equalities to break down, and that was a 
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decaying custom even then. You may 
think of many forces tending to check 
my ancestor’s method of saving for de- 
scendants, and re-distribute; but if you 
will study the matter, not in your text- 
books, but in nineteenth century law 
books, decisions, deeds, transfers, and 
family records,—in certain unpopular 
and little read modern authors, too, — 
you will see that most of them werealso 
in operation then. 

“ But I should not have told you this 
family story as a quaint and curious ex- 
ceptional instance. Do you think the 
same thing, in greater or less degree, 
could have been uncommon? Think 
how customary it was in the nineteenth 
century for parents to deny themselves 
for their children ; how wrought into 
their very natures was the habit of en- 
during present scarcity for the sake of 
future plenty. Why, do you fancy that 
the Stanfords and Carnegies of the 
twentieth century had so suddenly lost 
their business genius, that such simple 
adjustments to the new régime as my 
grandfather’s, and far more complex 
ones, should never occur to them ? They 
were merely thrown back on devices 
common before the elaborate banking 
and clearing house systems of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centur- 
ies grew up; private paper and securi- 
ties, barter instead of purchase; they 
only had to go back and reconstruct the 
system from its original materials. That 
always has been done, and always will 
be done, after a revolution. After the 
French revolution, men thought they 
had reconstructed the whole face of so- 
ciety, and they ad gained a great deal. 
But they could only get to a certain dis- 
tance from the social conceptions their 
generation had been living in. They 
came up with a wrench from» :ondition 
that represented the most belated minds 
of their time, to one that was up to the 
most radical ideals, and then slowly set- 
tled back to one between the two, and in 
accord with the average moral sense of 
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their people,—exactly as we are doing.” 
“You do not mean,” said the girl, 
slowly, “that this sort of thing is com- 
mon now? Not an exceptional case, a 
survival of nineteenth century ideas and 
principles, now in the main extinct ?” 
“Let us face the truth, little girl,” 
said Roger Davenport. “It could not 
fail to be common. No law was ever yet 
carried out that assumed sudden chan- 
ges in the ways and thoughts of a people. 
Why, look here.” He rose, and taking 
her hand lightly in his, led her into the 
next room, where Irene was assorting a 
number of pamphlets and faded and 
ancient papers, upon the shelves of the 
library, for she was her husband’s private 
secretary. ‘ These are the material for 
a study of the working of prohibition 
laws in the nineteenth century. Here 
are cities of that date in which the sale 
of liquors was prohibited by vote of the 
people, and continued under the eyes of 
those voters, sometimes without pre- 
tense of concealment. Here are newspa- 
per editorials, suggesting that it would 
be decent for the saloons to close on Sun- 
daysat least, in districts where, according 
to law, there are no saloons. I wish to pre- 
sent these points to Congress in connec- 
tion with some of these very questions. 
You ask if private exchange is not now 
extinct. I should say it was rather on 
the increase, as the systems perfect 
themselves, and the reaction gets 
swing. I am now delving in records, 
private letters, and deeds. to see how 
general it is, and whether it has or has 
not been so all along. Look there,” 
and he opened a drawer, where a 
chaos of papers lay waiting for Irene’s 
assorting ; “those are all specimens of 
private securities, bonds, and currencies 
of various sorts, which I have been col- 
lecting. Here are some dated in the 
year of the revolution, and here are some 
of last week. Do you see how much 
more systematic they become? This 
last one bears the name of what is prac- 
tically a private banking firm. That in- 
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timates an increase of demand for such 
things. A few months ago, I had an 
application to sublet half of these 
grounds, —the leaser to pay to me in 
this private credit paper the excess of 
rental value over the ground rent due 
to the improvements. That is soften 
done, where improvements have been 
inherited. No one could have prevented 
your mother, for instance, from renting 
for some consideration of direct or indi- 
rect barter your grandfather’s labora- 
tory when she inherited it.” 

“ She would not have thought of it!” 
said Juliana. “She let a young couple 
who were studying chemistry at Harvard 
take it, — the ones who took the house 
when I came away, you know. It saved 
them just so much money for other 
things, —the trip they wanted to make 
to Heidelberg, and some very expensive 
experiments. They were very grateful, 
and afterward used often to insist on 
taking me on pleasure trips as their 
guest, and gave me some beautiful books 
and bric-a-brac,—” and then she flushed 
as she saw Davenport smile. “It was 
not private Sarter,” she cried. “It was 
an exchange of friendly services. It had 
no money or credit measurement.” 

“Surely not!” he said. “ But every 
one is not Edith or Juliana. Supposing 
it had been a pre-arranged exchange, 
how would government have distin- 
guished between that and your friendly 
reciprocity ?” 

“Do you mean, cousin Roger,” said 
the girl, sitting down on the fine old six- 
teenth century oak chair by his writing 
table, “that government could not pre- 
vent all this? Why were not these ille- 
gal transactions forbidden from the very 
outset ?” 

“ They were not illegal. They were 
perfectly legal and strictly honorable, 
according to the old laws of generations, 
—and remember that though these had 
been swept away, and deprived of all 
compulsory force, they had not been 
superseded by others. On the contrary, 
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it was the very note of the new régime 
that it was to meddle as little as possible 
in the private arrangements of citizens. 
It was on that condition that it held its 
existence. A little drawing of the reins 
too tight would have made it a rule of 
force instead of consent, and that could 
not have stood. The government itself 
was very willing to escape the endless 
burden of inspection, wrangling, and 
devising of punishments. It had indeed 
no provision for punishments, I may al- 
most say no powers. The records of the 
first congresses contain instances of 
complaints against evasions, but they 
are among such a curious medley of wild 
suggestions, grotesque misunderstand- 
ings, and a general outpouring from a 
class who used then to be called ‘ cranks,’ 
that it is no wonder all alike were ig- 
nored. There was no secret and no dis- 
play about these evasions of the intent 
of the revolution. No one’s jealousy 
was likely to be aroused toward one who 
was living more poorly than himself 
for the sake of a future when both would 
be dead. It struck no one as improper 
that men should exchange such volun- 
tary services as the nation had no claim 
on,—the transaction was in essence the 
same as when two schoolboys swap 
knives. I find some evidence that there 
were men who saw danger of a re-isti- 
tution of individualism in all this, but 
the men at the head of affairs were too 
thorough enthusiasts for their idea to 
wish to know that it was in one of its 
main points consistently set aside. If 
instances were forced on their atten- 
tion, they said these were disappearing 
survivals. And Congress had its hands 
too full with far more trying matters to 
wish to add to its burdens. I must not 
pass over, either, the unquestionable and 
dark fact that members of Congress were 
elected expressly to wink at such things. 
This my great-grandfather, who had 
been a stanch civil service reformer, — 
you know what that is.” 

“ By a bare mention in history,—yes.” 
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“This he did not do. But do you 
think the trained founders of trusts, lob- 
byists, political organizers, and shrewd 
manipulators of every sort, went out of 
existence in 1920? Their hand was in 
at the business, and a little adjustment 
to new conditions was all that was neces- 
sary. But I am not going to talk politics 
to you. I am only going to talk of ine- 
quality. Now let us look at the other 
side. 

“Over there in that now somewhat 
seedy house on the other slope, — my 
great-grandfather’s first house, —lived 
Jim Farrish, a drunken and worthless 
laborer. His first idea was that the rev- 
olution had made him a lord, and all he 
had to do was to lie back and smoke and 
drink. He was soon disabused of this 
idea, for the government was rigid on 
the point that every man should work, 
and public feeling was overwhelmingly 
with it there. Accordingly, Jim learned 
after a good many experiments, exactly 
what was the least and worst work with 
which he could get off without actually 
going to the guardhouse. You know 
the law reads, — it used to be a favorite 
theme with your grandfather,—that each 
man shall do his best. But who was to 
say what was the best of such a fellow 
as Jim was no easy question for any in- 
spector. Who could tell how much was 
stupidity, native inefficiency, shiftless- 
ness, and indifference, and how much 
sheer shirking? Jim had shirked and 
scamped work when bread and butter 
depended on it ; it was the sentiment of 
the time to believe that this proved that 
it was a sort of disease of his nature, 
which he could not help. Very likely it 
was. 

“ He soon learned, too, that the disci- 
pline was too merciful for floggings or 
any severe punishments, and that his 
superiors had really no defense against 
insolences and insubordinations. 
could not be dismissed the service ; if he 
chose to go off on a drunk and be unfit 
for work for days, his allowance went on 
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just the same, and work was ready for 
him when he wanted it again. Whatever 
compunction about the ‘old woman’ and 
babies had kept him in bounds before, 
now was at an end; each of them had a 
separate maintenance. Jim soon had his 
system down to a fine point ; he drank 
up the whole of his allowance and lived 
on Katie and the children. They gave up 
the fine house and took a cheap one. He 
had learned the trick of private exchange 
of services very soon, and when the gov- 
ernment shops did not supply him suffi- 
ciently potent stuff, he found the illicit 
low saloons, where an elaborate system 
of exchanges soon grew up, based on 
such commodities as fighting cocks, tick- 
ets to slogging matches, and all the 
means of the lower vices—” he glanced 
at the girl and saw that the phrase con- 
veyed no meaning to her mind. “In 
these places Jim found opportunities to 
keep himself provided with his lawless 
indulgences till the end of the year and 
the next credit-card. Much that he 
wanted was not to be had from the reg- 
ular government sources, but it was eas- 
ily paid for by an indirect use of his 
card. Katie bore to him eleven chil- 
dren. They were not especially weakly 
in health, but showed vicious inheri- 
tance in a sort of native inefficiency, 
anda profound dislike of work, especially 
mental. They were all sent to school 
until they were twenty-one. While they 
were little, the mere physical power of 
the teacher kept them up to some sort of 
work, but after fifteen they became prac- 
tically unmanageable. The subjects had 
gone beyond their mental grasp; they 
had plenty of money, and were begin- 
ning, boys and girls alike, to be absorbed 
in such pleasures as appealed to their 
natures ; and they knew that whatever 
they did, no one could set them at work 
until they were of age, nor expel them 
from the school. The numbers of such 
young people in the schools had by this 
time led to the establishment of many 
technical classes, where they might per- 
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haps be stimulated to an ambition that 
could not be touched by purely intellec- 
tual studies; and undoubtedly many 
were thus reached : but these Farrishes 
simply laughed, and asked why they 
should learn a trade, when the govern- 
ment was bound to find them work and 
support them in any case. They came 
to no good, and at twenty-one were as 
unfit in every way to be of any service 
to the public as possible. My ancestor 
kept a record of their history in his jour- 
nal, and a recent sociologist has used 
this with researches of his own to trace 
out the result of the stock. There are 
over four hundred of them in the same 
generation that in my case is represent- 
ed by my single self; and not one has 
ever received the value of five dollars 
by bequest. As a rule, they are worth- 
less creatures, though some have shown 
the effect of the education offered them. 
The death-rate has been high among 
them, but as they have never suffered 
want, not as high as it would have been 
in a similar stock in old times. 

“Now where is the equality, even in 
wealth, between the Farrishes of my 
generation and me?” 


“My father and grandfather —” be- 


gan Juliana, and stopped. 

“ Your father did not live long enough 
among us to have defined his ideas, and 
in any event he had never been a busi- 
ness man, or a man given to watching 
social movements. I have heard him 
regret that himself. Your grandfather 
was a quiet physician, and like all the 
Leetes, very incredulous of flaws in any 
order or creed he had given his faith to. 
Irene here has letters among her family 
papers from a Doctor Leete of 1888, in 
which he refers with indignation to the 
charge that votes had been bought by 
his party, saying that he believes that 
to be an almost unknown crime under a 
free government, although it may be 
done in England. Your text books have 
probably told you some things about the 
election of 1888.” 
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“Roger,” said Irene, putting her fin- 
gers lightly over his lips. “ You shall 
not trouble the child any longer with 
your pessimisms ? She is a Leete, too — 
don’t try to break her of her cheerful 
beliefs.” 

“She is a brave girl, who wishes to 
know the truth. She would rather be a 
meliorist than an optimist —I know her,” 
said the senator ; and Juliana looked up 
to his face, and the praise comforted 
her alittle for the dismaying things that 
had gone before. 

A few days later she had occasion to 
go into Oakland, and Roger Davenport 
was also going, to see one of his col- 
leagues; so he suggested that instead 
of taking the rapid transit cars, they 
should drive in, as it was a clear and 
beautiful March day. Irene stood on 
the terrace, and waved her hand with her 
sweet, affectionate smile as they drove 
away, —a striking pair, the man’s noble 
presence, and the girl’s perfect figure 
wrapped in handsome furs, (like her 


mother, she spent much on beautiful 
dress, —a Bartlett, not a Leete trait; 
Irene dressed plainly,) making passers 
turn and comment as they saw them. 


“Senator Davenport,—a_ noticeable 
face. A very hard-working and public- 
spirited man.” 

“Cousin Roger,” said Juliana, shyly, 
“T want to ask you something.” 

“ You want to ask me,” said the sen- 
ator, quietly, “how I feel, as a matter of 
ethics, about keeping my inherited 
wealth.” 

“ Cousin Roger!” cried the girl, aston- 
ished. 

He laughed. “ Our minds are cast in 
like mold, though there is no common 
blood. You are more kin to methan to 
Irene. — Well, let us see. Whom do I 
defraud? No stone of that house, no 
stick of the grounds, represents anything 
taken from any one. It represents pro- 
duction that would not have been with- 
out the extra stimulus my ancestor ap- 
plied. Itis as clearly my inheritance as 
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that beautiful fur you are wearing is 
yours, and its inheritance has set me 
free to use money for other purposes 
no more truly than your inheritance of 
your mother’s furs, laces, and jewels has 
set you free to get that superfluous bon- 
net you are going to look for today.” 

“ Yes, I see, thoughit is a new thought 
to me, that there must be some ine- 
quality. But the illegal—or I suppose 
you would tell me to call it extra-legal— 
way in which it was got?” 

“You mean,” said Davenport again, 
with the quiet tone of assertion, not 
question, that always surprises young 
people when older ones use it, divining 
their transparent young thought, “that 
though no one was defrauded at any step, 
some one was harmed, —the public, by 
the help he gave to undermine a right- 
eous institution. You mean, too, that 
the best people recognize their whole 
service as due the world, and we have 
no business to stop at barely what is re- 
quired, and use the rest of our powers 
for our own benefit. And you think 
that one should be loyal to a government 
that means wel] by us, carrying out in 
spirit as well as letter its demands.” 

“That is it,” said Juliana, relieved to 
have her thought phrased. “ Loyal is 
what I meant.” 

“T understand you. But now, my lit- 
tle girl, let us see. In the first place, we 
must not surrender our own reason to 
any government. You do not think it 
wrong to use our surplus of time and 
strength for our own pleasure, the pur- 
pose it is avowedly given for by the na- 
tion: is it any more than a mere con- 
ventional habit to feel that it may not 
be used for our future pleasure, or for 
storing up pleasure for our children? 
Always, remember, by means of the 
honest creation of new good for oth- 
ers, which the nation has not provided 
for. Loyalty must not be slavishness 
of thought. : 

‘* But put that one side ; for myself, it 
is only a speculation,— my own time 
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is given, up to my full strength, to public 
service.” 

“O, I know!” said Juliana, quickly. 

“ But what am I to do with this result 
of my ancestor’s different reasoning? 
There is but one thing, — keep it, or 
give it away. I might say that perhaps 
some filial loyalty is due from me to that 
brave and patient old man, who in his 
own toil laid the foundations of the 
beauty and unusual pleasure of my sur- 
roundings; that in surrendering the 
house, I should surrender not merely 
the wealth, but the traditions and mem- 
ories of generations, letting them go 
where they would have only a commer- 
cial value, —”’ 

“Yes,” sighed the girl, quick to catch 
the sentiment of the situation. 

“ But put that aside, too. I have been 
over all this ground, Juliana,” he said, 
speaking to her seriously, as if she had 
a right to be accounted to for his ac- 
tion ; and the young girl flushed with a 
keen sense of the honor. “ And this is 
the common sense of it. The house is 
not fit for any public purposes ; the old 
architect builded too shrewdly for that. 
It is a home to the very heart of its raf- 
ters. And no one can afford to carry it 
as a home, save one to whom it belongs 
in absolute property. I can no more rid 
myself of this inequality than a man 
could rid himself of the inequality of 
having been born,—perhaps through un- 
just advantages held by his ancestors, 
— with better brains and temper than 
others, except that I could transfer it to 
some other single person. Much of its 


equipment I could strip and give the 


public, it is true, but the public does not 
desire it ; the pictures, and statues, and 
plans that it chooses by popular vote, the 
artists it elects tothe government em- 
ploy by the same authority, are more to 
its taste. If the best old standards of 


. art are not preserved in private homes, 


there is no certainty that they will be 
preserved at all.” 
“There were many who did not agree 
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with my grandfather in thinking that a 
good provision,” murmured Juliana. 

“ Do you acquit me now?” he went 
on, smiling down at her. 

“QO Cousin Roger! I did not — You 
are very good toexplain to me so patient- 
ly — If I seemed to criticize—” 

“You did not, child. Your prompt 
feeling of the ethical question in the 
matter was a pleasure tome. And do 
you not realize that it is a question about 
which it is not merely your right, but 
your duty, to have your mind clear? Do 
you not know that it will all be yours 
some day? Whose else?” he 
said, smiling, as the young girl looked at 
him in startled amazement. “ Who else 
is as near and as dear to us?” 


II. 


JuLiana had resumed her studies ; she 
had always been fond of them, and her 
pleasure in them revived the sooner now 


for Roger Davenport's interest. Busy 
as his life was, he always found time to 
keep track of her work, demanding of 
her every night a report of the day’s sa- 
lient points. He had always managed, in 
his busy senatorial life, to keep more or 
less in touch with his former scholarly 
occupations ; and to renew his college 
memories now through the experience of 
this beautiful young creature, was a keen 
pleasure to him. Juliana, on her side, 
came to count on the twilight hour when 
the three sat and talked over her day as 
one of her precious possessions. Some- 
times Irene’s interest flagged, when the 
talk ceased to concern her cousin's imme- 
diate experience, and ran into general 
topics ; and then she would leave them 
and write letters, or arrange her hus- 
band’s papers for the evening’s work ; 
and at such times Juliana often found 
herself expressing her thoughts and 
feelings more freely than when any one 
besides Davenport was present. 

In these talks, he rarely repeated the 
criticisms on the social state that had 
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troubled Juliana. Whatever he did say 
of the sort she thought over afterward, 
and somehow fitted into her own faith 
in the natural goodness of people and 
things. The intimation Davenport had 
made of a traffic still existent in hase 
services, of a nether world in modern 
society, where such people as the Far- 
rishes lived by choice, had passed by her, 
only very vaguely comprehended. She 
had always known there were hospitals 
and asylums, where wretched transgres- 
sors were confined; she classed the 
Farrishes now as similar abnormal cases, 
not quite enough developed for the asy- 
lums. 

And after a little reflection, it became 
to her clear that even if incomes were 
not equal, as she had supposed, it really 
did not matter much: for though some, 
by the forethought of their ancestors or 
the sacrifice of their own leisure, might 
be richer, none were poorer. Cousin 
Roger had showed quite plainly that this 
betterment of themselves was only the 
correlative of betterment to others, by 
extra service,—there was surely nothing 
selfish in that, nothing of the ancient 
competitive struggle to snatch away the 
limited good of the world from each 
other, but a creating of two new goods. 
And then a still more cheerful thought 
struck her : had not much of the ancient 
commercial system beenthe same thing? 
—an effort to prosper by doing each 
other good, not by robbing each other. 
Why, people were really working for 
each other all the time, then, after all as 

ow! Then even more truly than she 
had been taught, human nature had al- 
ways been right, and life essentially 
good. 

The economical orthodoxy of the time 
was, in fact, not what she cared for, but 
its ethical optimism: so after making all 
her adjustments to save this, she felt as 
if she had, on the whole, found a new 
treasure, at but slight cost to the old 
one. She even became up to a certain 
point a convert, and an apologist of the 
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nineteenth century, delving in Daven- 
port’s books for proofs of unsuspected 
compensations in its life, and virtues in 
its humanity, and producing her discov- 
eries in arguments with the other young 
women at college. 

When she repeated these discussions 
and conclusions to Davenport, he some- 
times took her seriously, and gave her 
suggestions, or directed her researches, 
and sometimes listened, smiled, and 
sighed. Now and then he took issue 
with her. 

“T am glad to think,” she said one 
night, “that the past has been happier 
than I was taught to believe, and people 
never so barbarous as orators make out 
to heighten the contrast with today ; 
but some things make me very thankful 
to live now. Our professor referred us 
to Storiot —” 

“Did he?” said Davenport. “That 
old fellow had a great run at one time, 
chiefly because of his tone of enthusias- 
tic patriotism. Twenty-five years ago it 


was quite a note with respectable and 
patriotic elderly gentlemen to have him 
in their libraries, and quote him with 


great reverence. At the time he wrote, 
probably no more judicial estimate of 
the nineteenth century would have been 
accepted : many elderly people, who had 
lived in that century, resented its de- 
scriptions, but they were out of court ; 
the professional critics and teachers 
were all under middle age, and were car- 
ried away with the book. It is effect- 
ively written, and has some good chap- 
ters. But he collected material very 
inadequately, depending largely on news- 
papers and agitators’ books; and he 
had a most imperfect understanding of 
the industrial system.” 

“The chapters we read are the two 
that open the last section, — ‘ The Elec- 
tion of ’88 and its Consequences,’ and 
“ Political Corruption in the Last Dec- 
ades of the Century.’ The picture is 
perfectly sickening. The girls bran- 
dished it at me.” 
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“Yes,” said Davenport, thoughtfully, 
“there were some appalling things in 
the politics of that date. In a way, those 
chapters are not unjust, though the anal- 
ysis of the causes is of no value. Storiot 
is at his best on these political points, 
because there his favorite authorities, 
the newspapers, are the best sources of 
information. But, Juliana, you will have 
some bitter disappointmentsif you think 
all that is done away with. Recall what 
you have seen already, that private tran- 
sactions are not abolished by abolishing 
money, and you will see that if human 
nature remains the same, as you insist 
that it does, direct bribery is as practi- 
cable as ever in politics. Men may grow 
rich in fast horses, and fine wines, and 
luxurious rooms, and whatever attracts 
the politician’s cupidity, as easily as if 
they used a token in coin for the trans- 
fer of these things. And if it is com- 
petition that creates all cruelty, and 
greed, and dishonor, why is not the same 
human nature to be as easily degraded 
by the competition for fame as for 
money ? I am not sure but history shows 
blacker deeds done for lust of fame than 
for lust of wealth. Indeed, wealth was 
sought largely to buy place and fame 
with. And there is the greatest facil- 
ity for intrigue offered by this system 
of promotions passionately competed for, 
proceeding downward from officers elect- 
ed by constituencies that are constantly 
recruited from the subordinates of these 
very: officers, and linked with the non- 
electors by family and local ties of all 
sorts.” 

. Juliana did not follow this comment 
with any clearness. The concrete story 
of the elder Davenport and the Farrishes 
had made its point, but “intrigue” meant 
nothing to her. 

“But fame is to be had only by doing 
the most good,” she said, catching at the 
sentence that she did understand. “So 
it makes men better, and is next best 
as a motive to pure benevolence.” 

Davenport laughed a little, and as he 
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passed her to leave the room, brushed 
his hand lightly over the curly tips of 
her hair. “ And false benefactors could 
not exist,” he said. “The public knows 
unerringly its saviours, and never passes 
them by in favor of blatant pretenders. 
No one could have any temptation to 
curry favor by trickery, or to flinch from 
doing the unpopular right.” 

There was a moment’s silence,— puz- 
zled, indignant, grieved on the young 
girl's part, and under cover of the dusk 
the tears started to her eyes, as she sat 
still on a cushion at Mrs. Davenport’s 
feet, leaning against her knee. Then 
the elder woman bent forward from the 
divan where she sat by the open window, 
through which came the smell of new- 
mown fields and the riotous roses of 
May, and the noises of birds nestling 
down to sleep, with many last little mur- 
murs and interrogative calls, among the 
burdened rose trellises and ancient trees. 
“ Dear,” she said softly, her sweet, mid- 
dle-aged face close to the beautiful young 
head, “ Roger is in a position to know 
and to have to battle with whatever evil 
still exists among us. Congress, you 
know, has the hardest part of all our 
system, because though it passes few 
laws, it has charge of inspecting all the 
work of the nation, and enforcing good 
work, and seeing that all promotions are 
justly made, and a great many such 
things. So sometimes, when workmen 
are lazy and shiftless, or politicians are 
tricky, he is pessimistic, and takes low 
views of human nature. But I have an 
argument for the real loftiness of human 
nature and its fitness to be happy that 
he is the last person to appreciate. 
Though there are doubtless some bad 
people, and some lingering abuses, and 
difficulty in making things quite perfect, 
my argument is — himself, Juliana.” 

Juliana turned around, rose to her 
knees, and kissed her cousin gratefully. 


SHE fell in soon with some one else to 
whom Mrs. Davenport’s argument was 
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conclusive. This was a frank and ardent 
young man in his early thirties, an ed- 
itor by profession, and devoted to Dav- 
enport as a political leader. He told 
Juliana a good deal of Davenport’s pub- 
lic life, and called him “ incorruptible” 
and “public-spirited,” in a way that 
rather surprised her, instead of taking 
such qualities as a matter of course. He 
assured her that to many men who 
doubted the adequacy of the present 
organization, and felt that it was break- 
ing down in its vital point, the regulat- 
ing and inspecting omnipotence of Con- 
gress, Davenport was the reassuring 
thought ; his character and record held 
young men to an ideal of human nature 
that might otherwise have crumbled. 

“Between you and me,” said Dick 
Gerry, “a fellow that is in newspaper 
and political work sees lots of things 
that make him shaky sometimes ; but I 
pin to Davenport. If he were to go 
back on people’s faith, I guess there ’d 
be a pretty widespread smash-up of con- 
fidence in human-nature stock,” —a 
phrase that was making its way in con- 
nection with some of the private com- 
mercial transactions then becoming re- 
systematized. 

Gerry’s wife was some years older than 
himself. She was an old neighbor of 
the Davenport family, and had still a 
pretty cottage close to them. She had 
just returned from a long sojourn in 
Washington, and had brought her hus- 
band from his rooms in the city to the 
cottage at the foot of the Contra Costa 
hills ; hitherto Juliana had seen little of 
him. 

Davenport frowned when he heard 
they were coming to the cottage. 

“Roger does not like Sybil,” said 
Irene to Juliana privately. “Ido not 
know why,—for some reason earlier than 
my acquaintance with him. But I al- 
ways feel sorry for her. She is discon- 
tented with her husband; and though 
Mr. Gerry is so good and bright, there 
is something unusual about Sybil, you 
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know, that seems to make them mis- 
mated.” 

‘“‘ Discontented with — I do not under- 
stand,” said the girl, growing a little 
pale. 

“Do not understand what, dear ?” 

“Tn old times,” said Juliana, slowly, 
“women used to have to marry people 
they did not like, and sothere must have 
been horrible unhappiness. But now—I 
do not understand. What could make 
her marry some one she did not — did 
not care for?” 

“We cannot judge, my dear. We do 
not know what motives guide other peo- 
ple. She might marry some one and 
become discontented with him after- 
ward.” 

“T do not understand at all,” said the 
girl, turning and walking slowly away. 
Irene looked after her, smiling and sigh- 
ing a little. Not for worlds would the 
gentle wife have told any human being 
her own conjecture why Sybil was dis- 
contented with her good husband. Sup- 
pose she had been Roger’s neighbor, and 
after all he had gone across the continent 
and married some one else? 

Juliana went to her room, and letting 
her Aéschylus lie open on the table be- 
fore her, thought for a long time, in the 
strange, white confusion of a young 
maid’s mind. When people married, it 
was because some feeling had fallen be- 
tween them,— something very holy, and 
great, and unchangeable,—that set them 
forever apart to each other. She could 
not, of course, know what its nature was, 


and it was not meet for her to try to 
imagine; but it was a bond that once 
joined could never be broken. How 
was it then with this poor Sybil Gerry ? 
Had she for some mysterious reason 
married without that feeling that could 
never be broken? Or was there some- 
thing abnormal in her, which had al- 
lowed her to change after marriage? 
She thought of her,— the woman who 
was discontented with her husband, 
—with a mixture of fascination and 
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horror. Her cousin Roger knew all 
about it, and did not like her. Yet Ju- 
liana could see a liking struggling with 
dislike in Davenport’s behavior to their 
neighbor, and she herself felt toward her 
a mixture of attraction and repulsion. 

Sybil was in the house a great deal, 
coming in familiarly at all hours. She 
was a beautiful creature, and however 
one felt away from her, every one suc- 
cumbed to her in her actual presence. 
There was an undernote of a soft mel- 
ancholy in her, dashed with a sort of 
wicked recklessness. Gerry idolized 
her, and it- was not possible to think 
that he perceived in her the discon- 
tent with him that others saw. He 
did not seem to be the less pleased 
with her for the little distance at which 
she kept him; possibly it increased his 
sense that she was a superior being. She 
was not especially clever, and had not 
much conversation, though many men 
talked their best to her. But every one 
felt the wnusualness in her that Irene 
spoke of. It did not seem so much to 
consist in her beauty as to be expressed 
by her beauty, —her low, broad fore- 
head under a cloud of dusky hair, her 
sweet, full, mocking lips, eyes of latent 
passion, and profile like a cameo. When 
she spoke, her voice had a cadence that 
haunted people after she was still. 

While the Gerrys were at the cottage 
the home life of the three in the Daven- 
port house was broken up. The first 
evening, as they sat in the warm twi- 
light, there had been a soft movement 
at the doorway, and a graceful shadow, 
pausing a moment, had comc swiftly in 
almost before Irene could start up ex- 
claiming, “Sibyl!” . 

“ No, do not touch the light,” said the 
soft, haunting voice. ‘ Keep your easy- 
chair, Roger ; I will sit down here by the 
little cousin, —it is the little cousin, of 
course. Now, go on just as you were 
talking, and let me sit and listen.” 

After that Davenport dropped out of 
the habit of sitting with the women at 
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twilight. With the beginning of the 
vacation season in July, however, the 
Gerrys went away, and Juliana’s life 
seemed natural again. For about a week 
Davenport remainedabstracted and cold, 
then suddenly shook it off, and said to 
her that he felt as if an evil spell had 
been taken from the house now that that 
woman was gone. 

One night Juliana came down from 
her room, where she had been writing 
letters, to put them intothe box for the 
early mail, and going into Irene’s little 
sitting room, found that Irene had gone 
to bed, but Davenport was still at work 
in the library adjoining. He came into 
her when he heard her step,and reproved 
her for sitting up so late ; then took her 
letters and put them into the box in the 
library for her, and came back. Mean- 
while she sat down by the table to turn 
over the leaves of a new magazine there, 
and he lingered talking with her. 

“There is an article here, Cousin 
Roger,—‘ Individual Happiness, Ancient 
and Modern,’”’ she said ; “and it begins, 
‘We may lay it down as an accepted 
premise that human nature is the same 
in all times ; and all apparent modifica- 
tions come from differences in the con- 
ditions surrounding it.’” 

“If he had said that real — not appar- 
ent — modifications come from condi- 
tions, I do not know that I should have 
quarreled with him,” said Davenport, 
pacing upand down the room. “ But it 
is the fallacy of all our popular preaching 
and poetry to utterly ignore the extent 
to which human nature makes its own 
conditions. If there was badness and 
suffering in the nineteenth century, it 
was because human beings made it for 
themselves out of their own natures ; and 
with those same natures, they would 
wrest any system to nearly as much evil. 
— Give up the dream, child, — our age 
hasdreamed as other ages have dreamed, 
and it must awake as other ages have 
awakened. Wherever we have planned 
to re-make human nature, as by our 
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educational systems, we have gained 
ground ; wherever we have tried to do 
new things with an old human nature, 
we have got only hollow shams. You 
were taught to attribute all old evils to 
financial maladjustments. It was not 
the financial question that made human 
nature,—it was human nature that made 
the financial question. But put that 
aside,—I will not talk economics to you ; 
I will not ask you how long this equal 
government allowance is to be poured 
out to a populace recklessly increasing 
in its most stupid and least productive 
classes, and overcrowding the depart- 
ments of unskilled labor beyond any use 
the nation can put them to; I will not 
ask you a dozen more questions such as 
are breaking Congress down now. But 
suppose all financial questions were set- 
tled. Do you think that would do away 
with all sorrow and all sin? Do you 
fancy, white spirit, that there is no sin 
but for money, no sorrow but poverty ? 
Why, it is one of the least of sorrows!” 

He turned and walked back from the 
farther side of the room toward her. He 
had touched the key, and set a soft, wild 
melody to playing, — some folk-song, — 
which crept through the talk without 
interrupting it. 

“‘ Suppose,” he said, “that this world 
in this twenty-first century were exactly 
as your father and mother believed it. 
Would that mean happiness? What of 
lovers, for instance, who see love going 
from them to some one else,—or do you 
think that our economics has found some 
adjustment by which love shall never 
miss its mark? What are the luxury, 
the ease, the freedom, of the modern 
ideal to such a broken heart? What are 
they worth to us two,—you and I? 
Would we keep them one moment if we 
could change them for a humble and 
anxious place in some old century where 
we two, in danger and pain, in good and 
evil, might belong to each other?” 

The wild music went softly crying and 
calling in the silence of the room. They 
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looked at each other across the little 
space that separated them,—the man pale 
and reckless, the girl startled, appalled, 
feeling the world reel, and the solid 
ground sink and dissolve under her feet, 
and yet suddenly filled and shaken with 
an awful joy. All in a moment, out of 
the quiet and peace of the mellow little 
room, lit more by the great harvest 
moon outside than by the low light with- 
in, out of the security of simple and 
frank affection, it had descended upon 
them. Whether the man had known it be- 
fore, or whether for both it sprang into 
being in the moment of speaking it,there 
it was, never to be reckoned without 
again in the life of either one. Even 
to the girl, who had tried a few weeks 
before, in that white confusion of 
thoughts, to understand how a woman 
could be discontented with her husband, 
it had become in a breath the one reason- 
able thing, the one thing to be under- 
stood in all the universe, that she and 


Roger Davenport should love each other. 

He stood still. With the luring music 
and theunmanning moonlight about him, 
perhaps nothing in the world would 
have kept him from crossing the little 
space, and drawing her from her seat 
to his arms, except the absolute ‘trust in 


her eyes that he would not do it. Con- 
fessing, adoring, they none the less 
looked to him with simple confidence to 
know what to do with this sweet and 
terrible thing that had befallen. As 
the music whispered itself away, he 
turned, shook his manhood free now the 
evil was done, and crossed the room to 
shut away the new chords just begin- 
ning. When he came back, Juliana had 
grown white, and the long, long anguish 
had ‘begun in her eyes. As they met 
his, she whispered helplessly, “ Irene!” 
He looked away from her. “ Goto bed, 
now, my child,” he said gently ; and she 
rose and moved toward the door without 
a word; yet as?she passed him, she 
looked up to his face again, and then 
he bent and kissed her, and let her go. 
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“Trene!” Before the gray of the 
early August dawn cleared to the girl’s 
sleepless eyes the beautiful century-old 
coloring and laurel wainscots of her 
room, and the dark tree-tops on the sky 
outside, this had become the burden of 
her tossing, wretched, guiltily happy 
thoughts. Not for one moment did it 
enter her mind to think that there was 
any other way than that they both should 
guard as faithfully as possible what was 
left to his sweet wife. “ O, poor Irene!” 
she cried to herself, “O, poor Irene!” 
with a growing passion of pity and 
sense of her cousin’s wrong, that almost 
drowned the other, dearer name out of 
her consciousness. Through the wild 
sobbing and crying of her young, undis- 
ciplined pain and excitement, pierced 
swift pangs of joy and tenderness; and 
“O, I know by this,” she cried in brok- 
en moans and murmurs as she buried 
her face in the pillows, “I know by this 
how Irene cares, and what I have taken 
from her!” 

She clung to her cousin in the days 
that followed, and for atime Roger Dav- 
enport let her. But one day he inter- 
cepted her under the great walnut trees, 
and made her sit down with him on an 
old stone seat that was there. 

“ Juliana,” he said, almost sternly, “it 
is nonsense for us to fight fate. You 
believe God meant happiness for human 
beings. If he meant you and me to 
stand apart, what becomes of your 
creed ?” 

She looked at him in dismay : she had 
not doubted that he would be stronger 
and juster than she. “And did he not 
mean happiness to Irene?” she said. 
“ And she is the only one who has aright, 
—not I nor you.” 

“Right!” said Davenport. “Who 
talks of rights and duties nowadays? 
What preacher or what teacher ever 


‘told you and me, as they told our ances- 


tors, that life meant not happiness, but 
pitiless, self-slaying duty? Why, we 
have even put a stop to parents’ think- 
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ing, and planning, and denying them- 
selves for their children : tender-hearted 
society cannot bear that any one should 
have to suffer that much sternness in 
life. Whatever ability to put away pres- 
ent desire the ages had disciplined into 
us we threw away. Who ever taught 
you and me that the human nature in 
us was to be feared? No, humau na- 
ture was an innocent, maligned thing, 
that need be no trouble to anybody, if 
only government would keep the harm- 
less creature fed and amused! Ancient 
ways linger long in a woman’s veins, 
and the impulse to ‘bear hardness as a 
good soldier’ may be in yours still. I, 
lifelong skeptic of our easy faith, am 
yet bred in its school. To give time and 
strength to public service, — that is an 
easy virtue ; men have always done it, 
good men and bad. But wait till the life 
and death clinchcomes between dutyand 
desire, and see what human nature is.” 

Juliana was still a moment after his 
deep, resolute voice ceased. “I do not 
understand all that,” she said. “I see 
as well as you do that it has all been a 
dream to think human nature safe, and 
life easy. I donot know if God means 
life to be so terrible, and us to be so 
weak, —I do not know any longer if 
there is God at all, or if he cares. I do 
not know if there is right or wrong, or if 
love is not more than they. I am not 
standing for right, nor duty, nor honor; 
I am standing for Irene. I know thatif 
I were Irene, it would be cruel wrong to 
me that this should pass between you 
and another woman.” 

She said it gently, tremulously; she 
looked up as if she deprecated his dis- 
pleasure. He thought he held her will 
in hishand. He spoke low, and with the 
full power of a man’s tenderness over 
the woman that loves him. 

“Your love for Irene is a dam of straw 
to your love for me. Sweet soul, we are 
helpless in the clutch of a mightier force 
than our complacent century has any 
weapon against. We belong to each 
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other : that is reality, that is truth, and 
nature; and no fiction, however well 
meant, can stand against it. Our lives 
will be one long falsehood till we sur- 
render to it.” He put out his hand and 
took hers, as it lay on the stone seat be- 
tween them, in a.soft and firm clasp, as 
if he quietly possessed himself of her 
forever. 

The girl grew white. She had no 
thought of answering but one thing, — 
there was no struggle in her mind as to 
that. The thing that whitened her very 
lips, the thing that seemed to her be- 
yond mortal power to do, was not to put 
away all the future, but to draw her hand 
that moment from the clasp to which ev- 
ery atom in her responded. She sprang 
up from the seat and freed herself. 

“You do not understand,” she said. 
“T know the truth you speak of, — but 
there is anothertruth. I know my love 
for Irene is a shadow,—a forgotten old 
song,—to my love for you. It is strange 
you do not see that every word you say 
to make me realize how I love you ar- 
gues against itself! By every longing of 
mine for you, I know hers ; by the im- 
possibility to me of giving you up, it 
becomes impossible to me to take you 
from her. Don’t you see ?—O, cannota 
man see ?—that I cannot do this to her? 
that everything that draws me to you 
pushes me away at the same time just as 
hard.” 

No, he did not see; but he knew he 
had not reached her. A few days later 
he told the two women that he was going 
on to Washington with the Gerrys. 

Sibyl Gerry came out to spend a few 
days with the Davenports before she 
left the coast. To Juliana’s eyes, cleared 
to the knowledge of good and evil, there 
was no doubt now whither Sibyl’s rest- 
lessness tended,— and her first jealousy 
ached in her breast as she watched 
Davenport, apparently in a sort of reck- 
lessness, no longer shunning what he 
had called the “evil spell,” but letting 
Sibyl seek him as she woud. 
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Sibyl herself was intent, quietly eager 
and resolute. She was more heedless of 
Juliana’s presence now when she said 
daring things ; perhaps she had quickly 
discerned about all there was to know. 
“They do these things better in France,” 
she said once, on some slight apropos, in 
her musical, dangerous voice. ‘There 
they are not such fools as to think that 
when they have arranged to make every- 
body comfortable, with soup-pot and 
parlor chairs, they have made everybody 
happy. A nation of Philistines! There, 
from the time the Nationalist state was 
established, love had its rights, without 
having to hide and hang its head; as 
long as people love, they are husband and 
wife ; when one changes, he is free. ‘ M. 
Maire, I wish to wed’ ; and he weds you. 
‘M. Maire, I wish to unwed,’ —he un- 
weds you. It is no one’s business why 
you wish it.” 

“ And the one that is deserted,” said 
Juliana,—“‘is her happiness secured, too, 
by that method ?” 

“My dear,” said Sibyl, looking at her 
with a smile that stirred a swift repul- 
sion in her, “if we cannot hold love, let 
us lose it. Let the best one win.” 

Just before he went Roger Davenport 
tried once more to plead with Juliana, 
but she had not changed. “I am on 
Irene’s side,” she said. “I will not hear 
things I would not have her know.” He 
said a good deal, however, and much of 
it was enigmatical to her. Later, it was 
all clear. 

That was the last day of the year. His 
absence had extended on and on through 
the fall and winter. Irene was a little 
worried about him. She said things 
must be unusually trying at Washing- 
ton, for his letters and brief telephone 
chats were forced and unnatural. Gerry 
had come back to San Francisco, but his 
wife was spending the winter again in 
Washington. 
pers of some sort about Mrs. Gerry, 
wherever she stayed long, but these did 
not reach the quiet women at Davenport 


There were always whis- , 
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House. And so the end of the year 
came on,— not in asweeping storm this 
time, but in a transcendent winter sun- 
shine, and a mild, “ star-clear” evening, 
as the Germans say. Juliana came home 
late from an “old year out ” party, where 
she had dragged herself sadly enough ; 
for love, and loneliness, and remorse 
preyed no less on her sore young heart 
for the months that had passed. She 
went to her room, and saw on the table, 
laid there by Irene as a pleasant New 
Year surprise, a letter from Washington. 

He had hardly ever written to her 
directly, and she permitted herself to 
bend her head and touch the writing 
with her lips before she read. But after 
she read, she started up from the chair, 
with a face that grew haggard, for all 
her fresh young beauty. O, foolish 
child, that she had imagined she knew 
what life’s torture chambers were! O, 
foolish child, that she had thought her 
feet had already broken through the 
thin bridge on which life walked over 
hidden fire! 

It was no consecutive letter,— only a 
few incoherent sentences. “The papers 
will tell you, — there is nothing for mé. 
to say,— only one word :—Sweet, I love 
you,—not her. If I had not loved you 
and lost you, I should have kept away 
from her wicked spell, —I told you so 
before I came away. I have been under 
it before,—but she was young then, and 
had other plans, and did not care to hold 
me. Forget me, child,—and comfort 
Irene, if you can.” 

She had bought a paper as she came, 
a midnight edition. She tore it open with 
shaking hands,— not Gerry’s paper, — 
Gerry would never print another paper. 
She caught dizzily fragments of what 
she had hoped against hope not to see: 
“__to France, with the well-known 
beauty, Mrs. Gerry—”, “—a man very 
widely trusted—”, “— disastrous stimu- 
lus to a growing reaction against not 
only the ethical standards of our time, 
but against all such standards —”’ 
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She dropped the paper. Her brain 
cleared from the horrible stunned mo- 
ment to the more horrible realization. 
How should she tell Irene? How should 
she bear it herself? And under and 
over all, a torture of mad jealousy and 
hate, a horror of doubt of everything 
human or superhuman. She stood in 
the middle of the room, shivering and 
looking blindly about her as if for some 
respite or refuge from this utter disas- 
ter, utter pain. “God?” She laughed. 
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“ He thinks, like her, ‘ Let the best one 
win.’ She is more after his heart than 
Irene and I, —hers is the side God is 
on.” She turned and threw herself with 
a broken cry across her bed. “ Yet, in 
all the world’s long, long, unended ag- 
ony that may come my way, whether it 
is God’s side or not,—whether he pities 
or laughs at the victims,—God keep me 
on the side of the betrayed, not the be- 
trayers! keep me with the tortured, not 


the torturers !” 
Pauline Carsten Curtis. 





NATIONALISM IN CALIFORNIA. 


recent so- 
cial phe- 
nomena 
is the 
spread of 
socialis- 
tic ideas 
under the 


name of Nationalism. It is scarcely 
more than two years since “ Looking 
Backward” was published. Yet today 
there is hardly a State in the Union 
that has not one or more clubs devoted 
tothe dissemination of nationalist ideas. 

The movement in California dates 
from the formation of a reading circle 
in Oakland in the early part of last year. 
This circle was organized for the pur- 
pose of discussion among the members, 
rather with any idea of spreading the 
faith. Similar clubs were formed in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 


in the order named, each succeeding the 


other quite closely. 
The organization of the second club 


in San Francisco a few months later be- 
gan the second stage of the movement 
in this State. This club Was established 
by a number of socialists who had long 
labored for the spread of their ideas, and 
saw in the nationalist movement a gold- 
en opportunity. 

The object of the organization was to 
gain converts, and this led to the organ- 
ization of other clubs, and also to a 
change in the character of those already 
established. 

The spread of the movement from this 
point has been rapid. In San Francisco, 
the original club has become the Pacific, 
the second adopted the name of the Cen- 
tral, and two others have been formed, 
while the Ocean View Club may also be 
considered as belonging to this city. In 
Los Angeles, the movement has shown 
the greatest strength, and there are now 
seven clubs there working in harmony, 
and very enthusiastic. San José has 
two clubs, and the others are distributed 


‘through about fifty cities and towns. 
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There are fifty clubs throughout the 
State, according to the last number of 
the Weekly Nationalist at hand, and I 
am informed that twelve clubs have been 
organized since the list was published. 

The membership of these clubs differs 
very much. The Central Club of San 
Francisco claims about eight hundred 
members; the California Club claims five 
hundred. These figures, however, in- 
clude all who have signed the roll,wheth- 
er in active membership now ornot. A 
fair estimate would give about one thous- 
and members to the different clubs in 
this city, and about as many more for 
the Los Angeles clubs. Oakland has 
about two hundred and fifty, San Diego 
about one hundred and fifty, and the 
other clubs range from fifty down to 
about ten or fifteen members. It is 
probable that the clubs in the State have 
between 3,000 and 3,500 members. 

The extreme rapidity of growth has 
been largely the result of the method of 
organization adopted. Organizers are 
sent out through :he State, who address 
meetings and establish clubs wherever 
they go. The result has been a rapid, 
but in some cases not a healthy growth. 
The majority of the clubs are in small 
towns, and the membership is somewhat 
mixed. A country club that came 
under my observation is composed of 
the sons of Irish laborers, youths be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-five years of 
age, who have since leaving school avoid- 
ed working with a persistence that 
amounts almost to genius. Whether 
this is an exception or a typical instance 
of the small country club I cannot say. 
It is certain that the clubs of San Fran- 
cisco have no such membership, and the 
clubs in the southern part of the State 
are probably composed mostly of eastern 
immigrants of the middle class. 

The distribution of the clubs is signi- 
ficant. Of the list of fifty-one before 
me, thirty are in the southern part of the 
State, and twenty-one are around San 
Francisco, the most northerly being at 
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Healdsburg. Some of the clubs are in 
the larger cities, but the majority are in 
small towns, many being places almost 
unknown, save in their immediate local- 
ity. The list includes such places as 
Fullerton, Encinitas, Long Beach, Sum- 
merland, Buena Park, West Park, and 
Clearwater. Most of these small places 
are settlements of eastern immigrants. 
Alist published in the latter part of April 
shows four clubs that have since been 
dropped, three in the northern part of 
the State, and one in the south. This 
would indicate that the growth has been 
more rapid than healthy. 

The class of the people from which 
thestrength of the nationalist movement 
has been drawn is its most striking feat- 
ure. Socialistic movements heretofore 
have found their supporters among the 
manual laborers and the professional 
agitators, but the strength of this move- 
ment is among the middle classes. For 
the most part, they are people connected 
with literatureand the professions. Prac- 
tical business men have been but little 
influenced, perhaps, because they have 
had little time to think of philanthropy. 
But among the people who dabble in lit- 
erature nationalism finds its most ar- 
dent supporters. 

Among the socialists, particularly the 
Germans, the movement has been taken 
up with active interest. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles each have active Ger- 
man nationalist clubs, and socialists of 
all shades have joined in the movement. 
In fact, as one of the leaders remarked, 
“Nationalism has put a silk hat on so- 
cialism.” Socialists find no difficulty in 
standing on the nationalist platform, 
while many who fear the name socialism 
find no difficulty in being active nation- 
alists. In fact, a large part of the 
strength of the movement is the liberal- 
ity of its platform. All those who be- 
lieve that the sphere of government 


‘should be extended, be the extension 


great or little, may become members. 
The president of one club in San Fran- 
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‘eisco believes that the government 
should own railways and telegraphs ; 
the president of another believes in the 
complete nationalization of industry. 

On the other hand, the movement 
does not attract “labor””—the workmen 
who form the labor organizations. 

The trades unions have always op- 
posed socialists, and have considered 
their efforts opposed to the true inter- 
ests of labor. Theaim of organized labor 
is to secure a larger share of the profits 
of industry, and ultimately, by co-opera- 
tion to gain the profits of capital in ad- 
dition to their wages. Of government 
interference they want.as little as possi- 
ble, claiming that they have suffered 
more than they have gained from it. 

The most important event in the his- 
tory of nationalism in California has 
been the convention and the dispute that 
occurred there. The convention opened 
at San Francisco on April 8th. The 
dispute arose during the discussion of a 


plan of state organization. The commit- 
tee plan provided for a committee of cor- 
respondence consisting of three mem- 
bers of each congressional district. Any 
club, or any twenty members of the 
party might submit any question to the 
committee whose duty it would then be 


to refer it to each of the clubs. The 
secretaries of the clubs report the vote 
to the committee, and the committee 
announces the result as obtained by the 
popular vote without reference to the 
division of the clubs. Mr. Thomas V. 
Cator proposed an amendment providing 
for a chairman of this committee and 
nominating the incumbent. The amend- 
ment was defeated, and Mr. Cator with- 
drew taking with him those who sided 
with him. The majority delegates re- 
mained in the convention, and their 
action has been endorsed by their clubs. 

The leaders on both sides of the strug- 
gle were members of the Central Club 
of San Francisco, and the animus seems 
to have been personal ambition on both 
sides. The bolters had been members 
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of the California as well as the Central 
Club, and since the convention the two 
clubs have shown a spirit of rivalry that 
has done little to help either of them. 
Efforts are now being made to establish 
a federation among the clubs of this city 
on the same basis as the State organiza- 
tion, but jealousy seems to have pre- 
vented its consummation. 

The Nationalist press in this State 
consists of four papers. The Pacific 
Union, a weekly, was established in Jan- 
uary of last year asa labor reform paper, 
and adopted the natianalist faith when 
the movement began. It is now the 
organ of the California Club, and repre- 
sents the Cator element of the party. 
The Adolitionist, a weekly, published by 
Rabbi Samuel J. Freder, is also a San 
Francisco paper, established this year. 
The official organ of the party is now 
the Weekly Nationalist. It is the suc- 
cessor of the California Nationalist. 
The latter paper first made its appear- 
ance in September of last year under the 
editorial management. of W. C. Owen. 
The capital was furnished by E. T. 
Smith, who was announced as proprietor 
of the paper. Fourteen or fifteen issues 
had been printed, when trouble occurred 
between the editor and proprietor, the 
former alleging that the censorship of 
the latter was too strict. A stock com- 
pany was therefore organized among 
the Los Angeles nationalists, and the 
first number of the Weekly Nationalist 
appeared May 17th, with Mr. Owen as 
manager and editor. 

The Kaweah Commonwealth is the 
organ of the Kaweah community, a col- 
ony established in 1886, to practically 
apply the principles of nationalism. Of 
course, Bellamy did not furnish the sug- 
gestion for the establishment of this 
community, for its organization dates 
from two years before the publication 
of “ Looking Backwards.” But the prin- 
ciples of the colony are nationalistic, 
and the colonists are strong supporters 


of the movement. 
F. I. Vassault. 
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HERE is no 

Z wore striking 

phenomenon 

in modern 

thought than 

the drift of 

public opinion 

in the direc- 

tion of social- 

ism in recent 

years. It is 

observable not in any particular locality, 

or among any one class of people, but 

has spread throughout all civilized count- 

ries and among all classes. It is but a 

few years since the leading thought of 

what is known as the Manchester school 

of political economy was almost gener- 

ally accepted; the “let alone” doctrine 

was considered the only safe rule of 

conduct in political affairs, the police 

powers of government were considered 

its only legitimate powers. That all 

this is changed now is obvious, yet how 

far we have actually drifted from this 

non-interference policy is scarcely ap- 
preciated by the general public. 

Not to attempt anything like an ex- 
haustive enumeration, the mass of recent 
legislation readjusting social relations, 
and regulating individual conduct is a 
striking illustration of this fact. In this 
country nearly every State has placed 
upon its statute books laws more or less 
radically affecting the relations of peo- 
ple toeach other. The factory laws de- 
claring certain conditions favorable to 
the laborers to form a necessary part of 
the contract between the employer and 


the employé, the regulation of the labor, 


of children, the mass of sanitary legisla- 
tion that prescribes certain modes of life 
for the individual, in order that he shall 


not unduly expose himself to disease, 
the establishment of commissions to reg- 
ulate and to a certain extent control the 
business of corporations, the erection of 
bureaus of labor to collect statistics of 
facts relating to the condition of the 
laboring classes, and in some cases to 
act as arbitrators in disputes between 
the employer and employés — these are 
all instances of government activity that 
would have been considered socialistic 
and revolutionary a short time ago. 

In England, the home of the “ /azssez 
faire” school, the same tendency in leg- 
islation is seen to a greater extent. In 
Germany, the socialistic legislation has 
aimed at improving the condition of 
manual laborers for the avowed purpose 
of stealing the thunder of the Socialists. 

This legislation is, of course, merely 
the expression in statutory form of the 
ideas that have impressed themselves 
upon the public mind, and though the 
wisdom of such enactments has been 
questioned in many directions, their gen- 
eral acceptance and approval indicate at 
least some reason in their adoption. The 
opposition to this has been most strong 
among students of the older political 
economy, reluctant to abandon the 
terra cognita of their old principles. 

The fact is that the modern organiza- 
tion of industry has been carried to such 
a point by the invention of machinery, 
by the discoveries of science, by the 
railroads and telegraph, that new rela- 
tions have arisen, and new requirements 
have asserted themselves. The gov- 
ernment is the medium through which 
organized society asserts itself, and in 
order that the assertion may be adequate 
to the new relations between society and 
individual or corporate enterprise, cor- 
responding newfunctionsof government 
must be called into play. 
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The most striking feature of modern 
industrial readjustment is the immense 
concentration of production. Trusts 
have been organized with startling ra- 
pidity for the control of various articles 
of commerce, and have alarmed the pub- 
lic by the opportunities offered by this 
concentration for corruption and oppres- 
sion. That trusts have abused their 
power, and have acted with an eye solely 
to their own advancement, is undoubt- 
edly true, and they have probably de- 
served the opprobrium that has been cast 
upon them. But that they have certain 
admirable features is as undoubtedly 
true, though not so generally recog- 
nized. Thetrue problem presented to 
the community by the development in 
trusts is not how to crush them out, but 
how to profit by their good features 
while crushing out the bad. Two recent 
books on this subject’,* approach the 
solution from different points of view. 
Mr. Baker considers them as monopolies, 
exhibiting the features common to all 
monopolies, and presents an elaborate 
plan for their control by government. 

Mr. Bonham reduces all the abuses of 
trusts to railway secresy, and proposes 
to put an end to them by throwing the 
light of adequate government investiga- 
tion upon the management of railways. 

He divides trusts into two classes — 
those which aim at supremacy through 
control of transportation, and those 
which seek to combine the producers of 
one branch of industry, or a sufficient 
number of the producers to control the 
price. The former class, he claims, is 
the only dangerous one, for in its efforts 
to accomplish its end it continually 
strengthens itself. Its method is to ob- 
tain transportation at cheaper rates 
than are accorded to others in the same 
branch of industry, thereby securing the 
power to crush them. The Standard 


1 Monopolies and the People. By Charles W. Baker. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 

2 Railway Secrecy and Trusts. By John M. Bonham. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1890. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Oil Company. is of course presented as 
the example of this class of trusts. 
The second class of trusts Mr. Bon- 
ham thinks carry theirown remedy. In 
order to destroy others they are obliged 
to cripple themselves. They cannot raise 
the price of the commodity in which they 
deal beyond a certain point, without in- 
viting new competition which must be 
crushed out or bought off. Thus they 
are doomed to be short-lived. But in 
arguing thus, Mr. Bonham loses sight of 
one or two essential points. The con-, 
centration of production carries with it 
a necessary cheapening of the cost of 
production. Economies in all directions 
that would otherwise be impossible are 
natural incidents of trusts, and this en- 
ables the trust to undersell competitors, 
while making a profit proportionally 
equivalent to theirs. Further, the im- 
mense capital of the trust renders it a 
more powerful competitor than any in- 
dividual antagonist can be. These facts, 
coupled with the natural timidity of cap- 
ital, restrain competition. A competitor 
will not enter the lists against a trust 
until the price of the article has been 
raised considerably above the point 
where he would be willing to compete 
with a private individual. Even then he 
knows that the price has been artificially 
advanced, and that effective competition 
must lower it considerably. Add to this 
the disadvantage under which a new 
competitor labors in.trying to establish 
a business, while his opponent has only 
to keep the customers already obtained, 
and it will be seen why the history of 
trusts has negatived Mr. Bonham’s con- 
clusions. 

The trust has come to stay, and it is, 
well that it isso. Dr. Ely recently said 
“Production on the largest possible scale 
will be the only practical mode of produc- 
tion in the near future.” On the other 
hand, there are abuses in the methods 
of trusts, which requireregulation. Their 
very object —-the crushing out of all com- 
petition — is an evil that should be re- 
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strained. The cheapening ‘of the pro- 
duction and distribution of their product 
gives them an advantage over competi- 
tors, without their resorting to a reduc- 
tion of price beyond the cost of produc- 
tion in order to enjoy a monopoly of the 
market. Such monopoly always results 
in two things, both of which are harm- 
ful. An increase of price sufficient to 
recoup the successful party always fol- 
lows such a commercial war, and thus 
the demand for the article is decreased. 
Certain persons who would purchase it 
* at the normal price cannot do so at the 
increased price, and thus a wrong is done 
them. The decreased demand causes a 
reduction of production, and throws cer- 
tain laborers out of employment. Gov- 
ernment regulation of trusts becomes a 
necessity in the face of such abuses, and 
this regulation applies particularly to the 
second class. The solution of the prob- 
lem presented by the first class properly 
falls under the solution of the railway 
question. 

The problem of the control of rail- 
ways by the government is one of the 
oldest of the socialistic problems forced 
to the front by the modern industrial 
development. The relation of common 
carrier had been considered subject to 
legal regulation before the invention of 
the railroad, but since the development 
of the railway system new questions 
have arisen and demanded solution. 
Not only the relation of the railroad to 
the passengers arising out of the laws 
of common carriers, but the relations to 
the government, the relations to ship- 
pers of goods arising from the quasi- 
public character of the corporations, the 
relations to the community arising from 
strikes among the railroad employés, 
riots, and similar disturbances — these 
were all new relations resulting from 
the magnitude of the operations carried 
on by the railroads. 

The development of the railway sys- 
tem of this country has been marked by 
two radically different attitudes of pub- 
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lic opinion. During .the first period, 
which reached its culmination during the 
years immediately succeeding the civil 
war, the benefits of railways were consid- 
ered to the exclusion of all other matters, 
and railway construction was forced for- 
ward at an unprecedented rate. The 
inevitable consequence was over-produc- 
tion in transportation facilities. The 
railroads were built in places where the 
traffic could not support them, and high 
rates of freight and fare were necessary 
to prevent absolute failure. Looking at 
the matter only from their own side, 
the shippers thought that competition 
was the cure for these excessive rates, 
and encouraged by means of loans of pub- 
lic credit and direct subsidies the con- 
struction of competing lines. This of 
course merely aggravated the evil ; traffic 
that would not give a fair return to one 
road, would force the two roads into the 
hands of receivers. In the fierce strug- 
gle that ensued, the roads adopted every 
means in their power to secure more 
than their share of the business. Dis- 
criminations in favor of persons and lo- 
calities followed, and with them all the 
abuses of railway transportation. 

The result was a complete reversal of 
public sentiment. The benefits of rail- 
way facilities had been considered ; now 
the evils of the railway system filled the 
public mind, to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. Government regulation 
was resorted to, and railway commis- 
sions were appointed in the various 
States. The State railway commissions, 
and even the interstate commerce com- 
mission, have failed to do away with 
the abuses complained of. Such fail- 
ure was inevitable, for remedial legis- 
lation had been attempted before the 
cause of the evils had been discov- 
ered. Legislation had proceeded upon 
the theory that the management of the 
railways was wilfully corrupt ; while the 


‘fact was that the corruption was forced 


on the managers by the inexorable con- 
ditions by which they were surrounded. 
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A scientific study of the railway prob- 
lem has followed, and now the effort is 
being made to reform the abuses, due 
consideration being had for the rights of 
all parties interested. In approaching 
the problem from such a point of view, 
the first question that presents itself is, 
What right has the government to inter- 
fere at all? Mr. Bonham says that the 
government has a right to secure equal 
industrial opportunities to all persons. If 
so, why does not the principle extend to 
all corporations, and even to private in- 
dividuals? A logical application of this 
principle would justify government in- 
terference to prevent a merchant char- 
ging more to one person than to another 
for an article. The distinction seems 
to be the public element in the charac- 
ter of the corporation. Railway corpora- 
tions exercise a certain portion of the 
governmental powers of the community, 
and the government has a right to see 
that those powers are exercised for the 
benefit of the whole community. 

There is not onlyaright of government 
control, but there is a necessity for it. 
The ordinary contract between buyer 
and seller does not require government 
interference, for the agreement between 
the parties is free on both sides. But 
in contracting for those articles of which 
there is a natural monopoly, the agree- 
ment is not free. The railroad can force 
shippers to accept its rates. Defenders 
of railway management say that if the 
shipper does not like the rates, he need 
not ship his goods. This is true; but 
the fact that non-shipment involves a 
heavy loss for him proves that the con- 
tract is not a free one for him; he may 
pay rates high enough to involve a small 
loss, rather than incur the greater loss 
resulting from a failure to get his pro- 
duce to the market. Further than this, 
he may be ruined by the lower rates al 
lowed by the railroad to a competitor. 

What, then, is to be the degree of gov- 
ernment control? Upon this point, Mr, 


‘to all classes of monopolies. 
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Baker presents an ‘elaborate scheme, 
which applies not only to_railroads, but 
Space will 
not permit a description of his whole 
plan, but the principle upon which it 
rests, is that the government should en- 
ter into a partnership, in which it fur- 
nishes the capital, while private enter- 
prise conducts the business, subject, of 
course, toregulation by the government. 
This scheme is based upon the fact that 
in the employment of capital the gov- 
ernment, owing to its ability to borrow 
money at the lowest rate of interest, is 
the most efficient producer, so far as the 
employment of capital is concerned ; 
while, owing to imperfect supervision, 
it is the most inefficient producer where 
the employment of labor is concerned. 
Mr. Bonham, on the other hand, lays 
down the principle that the duty of the 
government is to insure equality of in- 
dustrial opportunity to all. It should 
not, therefore, be an interested party in 
any business carried on for profit, be- 
cause its interest then runs counter to 
its duty. Government control and reg- 
ulation there should be, and this should 
be sufficient to prevent the secrecy of _ 
railway management, to which heattrib~ 
utes all existing abuses. This latter 


-position seems the more reasonable. 


Mr. Bonham’s objection to “ pooling ” 
is not so sound. He objects that com- 
bination prevents competition, and that 
the railways would consider the rights 
of the public less without competiticn 
than with it. But in this he loses sight 
of the object of pooling. Most of the 
abuses now complained of result from 
the efforts of each road to secure more 
than its share of patronage. Combina- 
tion removes the cause of these abuses, 
and with the cause removes them. Com- 
petition can work but very imperfectly 
in the case of railroads, as Mr. Bonham 
himself clearly points out in another 
place, and the work of competition must 
be performed by government control. 








ETC. 


_ WE had not expected in this number to give any 
space to the nineteenth century. But we are recalled 
to it by a matter which, in justice to our contributor 
and to the importance of the principles involved, we 
can neither pass over nor postpone 


IMMEDIATELY upon the death of Judge Terry we 
asked Mr. John S. Hittell to prepirea paper upon the 
dead men, who entered so conspicuously into the 
early history of this State. We asked him not only 
because of his close knowledge of the historic facts, 
but also because of his coolness of judgment ; for 
popular feeling against Terry was so strong as to 
make unbiased writing about him somewhat difficult. 
Mr. Hittell was not able to prepare the article in 
time, and suggested Colonel E. G. Waite. Colonel 
Waite was alittle reluctant, saying that a dispassion- 
ate estimate would not be well received until popu- 
lar excitement had cooled ; but upon our urging that 
such an estimate, anticipating the verdict of history, 
was what we wanted, he kindly consented to prepare 
the paper, at inconvenience to himself and of ccurse 
in haste, as the number was then going to press. 


THE article did, in fact, anticipate the verdict of 
history. Colonel Waite was in a position to write 
quite without bias. An opponent of Terry in pol- 
itics and on the battlefield, detesting the class and 
code he represented, in no sense a personal friend, 
he was yet for many years an amicable acquaintance; 
and had never come either«into conflict or alliance 
with him personally. ‘The temper and veracity of 
the article at once made an impression, and it was 
very generally accepted here as expressing the best 
judgment of his contemporaries with regard to Terry. 


SOME months later a vacancy occurred in an im- 
portant federal office on this Coast, and Colonel 
Waite, without any solicitation on his part, was 
nominated for it at the request of the whole Califor- 


nia delégation. The papers of both parties without 
an exception expressed satisfaction at the choice. 
Two months later the nomination was withdrawn. 
The reason, as announced, was that Judge Field op- 
posed it, and opposed it because Waite had spoken 
with limited admiration of certain traits in the dead 
man’s character, and with charity of the influences 
that bred some of his worst faults. Judge Field 
calls this candor ‘‘eulogy.” There is no occasion 
to discuss the question whether it is eulogy or not : 
the article‘may itself be found in our issue for Oc- 
tober last (Vol. XIV, p. 434). Judge Field also says 
in effect that Terry intended to murder him, and 
that a man who can find any virtues in such a mur- 
derer is not fit for office. 


THE spectacle of a Justice of the Supreme Court 
descending from the bench to interfere in the distri- 
bution of patronage, and that upon a personal 
ground, is one not calculated to inspire respect. 
The good of the service would hardly be an ex- 
cuse for such action ; personal feeling is worse than 


no excuse. The office was a purely business one, 
an office that had nothing to do with the judi- 
ciary, one that could not possibly bring Waite into 
contact with Field. Judge Field knew that the arti- 
cle was not a volunteered one, and knew Waite’s 
whole attitude in the matter; the two were personal 
friends for years, and until he learned that Waite 
had written that ‘‘ the universal verdict will te that 
he [Terry] was possessed of sterling integrity of 
purpose.” His interference in such a case, to de- 
feat an admittedly good appointment, because the 
appointee had mentioned in a magazine article the 
few good qualities of Field’s dead enemy, is an at- 
tack on free speech, — an attack aggravated by the 
fact that the influence given by a position on the 
supreme bench was used to strengthen it. As it 
stands, it constitutes an extraordinary incident in 
the history of the Supreme Court. 
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